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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five doiiars 
a year, postage free. Remit vy check, diaft of postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
"o responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 

> accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 

feach copy denotes the time when the subscription 
xpires, 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints — Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Voeue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P.O, as 2d Class Matter. 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

V class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principai dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, >chaefer & Herold,4 8 Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cieveland, Taylor, Austin Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungeiford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxviile, Tenn,, M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T. S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, WP. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co , 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co,,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hote 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford, 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St, Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Pr .. Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntlev. 

Troy, B. G Wilson 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Eastcn. 


Japan. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, wili 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply wil be pro- 
vided forthwith. 


¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers.”’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of acurrent number very 
often can.:ot be filled by the pubiisher, much te 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M. K. Zust, 
100 West g4th St., New York City, All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars seut on request, 


ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE. ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 
With B. Altman & Co, Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 


ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Strect 


MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 


MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 


E. G. ANTHONY 
Ladies’ Tailor and Importer 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
5 WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 





HATS, ETC. 





EDWARDS 
IMPORTER OF HATS, BONNETS, CAPES AND MUFFS 
8 West 28th Street 





SPECIAL NOTICES 





CUTTING SCHOOL, The importance of un- 
derstanding the art of cutting ** Ladies Garments” 
by a plain anatomical tailor system, becoming more 
manifest every season, the undersigned on May Ist, 
1897, opened a class for this purpose. Address all 
communications to 

HERMAN ROSSBERG, 
Practical Tailor, 20 West 35th St., New York 











MARRIED 


Appleton-Horsman.—z28 Apr., in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, by the 
Rev. Dr. Reed, Miss Mary Horsman, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Edward Horsman, to Mr. Robeit 
WiI|marth Appleton. 

Babcock-Knevals.—28 Apr., in Trin- 
ity Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Vibbert, Miss 
Mary A. Ver Planck Knevals, diughter of 
the late Adrian V. Knevals, to Mr. William 
Evelyn Babcock. 

Bliss-Baldwin.—29 Apr., in St. John’s 
Church, Detroit, Mich., by the Rev. Will- 
iam Prall, D.D, assisted by the Bishop of 
Michigan, Miss Katherine Baldwin, daugh- 
ter of the late Gov. H. P. Baldwin, of 
Mich., to Mr. Walter Phelps Bliss, of New 
York. 

Dav:ison—Chesebrough.—28 Apr., in 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, Miss Marion M. Chese- 
brough, daughter of Mr Robert A. Chese- 
brough, to Mr. G. Howard Davison, of 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

Gill-Bedford.—29 Apr , at the residence 
of the bride’s uncle, Mr. Warner Van Nor. 
den, 16 W. 48th Sr., Miss Julia S, Bed‘ord, 
daughter of the late Peter W. Bedford, to 
Mr. E. Tomlinson Gill. 

Hawkins-—Clarkson.—z28 Apr., in the 
Church of the Incarnation, by the Rev. 
William M_ Grosvenor, Miss Julia Floyd 
Clarkson, daughter of Mr. Howard Clark- 
son, to Mr. Eugene Dexter Hawkins, 

Jourdan-Mott —28 Apr., in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, by the Rev. 
Andrew F, Underhill, Miss Margaretta Mott, 
daughter of Mr. William Buchan Mott, to 
Mr. Franklin Burnett Jourdan. 

Kemp-Neilson.—29 Apr , at the home 
of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Frederick Neil- 
son, by Archbishop Corrigan, Miss Mary 
Isabelle Neilson to Mr. Arthur Tryon 
Kemp. 

Little-Robinson.— 29 Apr., in the Old 
First Church, by the Rev. Dr. Clark Wright 
and the Rev. Dr. Parker Morgan, Miss Ella 
Robinson, daughter of Mrs. Mary Knox 
Robinson, to Mr. George Elliot Little. 

Proctor-Riker.—28 Apr , in the Church 
of the Incarnation, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Grosvenor, Miss Mattina Riker, daughter of 
Mr. John L. Riker, to Mr. James Horne 
Proctor, of Boston. 

Villard-Serrano.— 29 Apr., in All 
Soul’s Church, by the Rev. Joseph May, 
Miss Mariquita Serrano, daughter of Mrs. 


Juan Emigdio Serrano, to Mr. Harold Garri- 
son Villard. : 


DIED 


Butler.—On Sat, 1 Apr., at his resi- 
dence, 31 E 69th St., Charles E. Butler in 
the 8oth year of his age 

Goodridge.—Suddenly, 28 Apr., at his 
residence, 250 Fifth Ave. , Frederic Goodridge. 

Graham. —Suddenly, 26 Apr., John R. 
Graham, Jr., at the residence of his sister, 
602 Mad. Ave. 

Havemeyer.—In Paris, France, Henry 
Havemeyer, son of the late Henry Have- 
meyer, of New York. 

Havemeyer.— At his residence, 244 
Mad. Ave., New York, Monday morning, 
26 Apr , Theodore A: Havemeyer. 

Kemp, —Sat., 1 May, at her residence, 
720 Fifth Ave., Juliet Augusta Kemp, widow 
of George Kemp and daughter of the late 
Francis Tryon. 

Munson.— At New York, Mon., 26 
Apr., Nellie Sarah Porter, wife of Henry T. 
Munson, aged 41 years. 

Munson.—At his residence, 37 W 21st 
St., New York, Tue., 27 Apr , Henry Theo- 
dore Munson, aged 53 years. 

Sewell.—On Saturday evening, 1, May 
at his residence, 68 W. 45th St., New 
York City, Robert Sewell. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Norton-Loney.—Miss Mary Hise Nor- 
tun, daughter of the late Eckstein Norton, to 
M:. William A. Loney. 

Parke-Richards.—Miss Emily Parke, 
daughter of Gen. Parke, of Washington, to 
Mr. Gracie King Richards, son of the late 
Edgar H. Richards, and grandson of the late 
James G. King. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Coudert- Wilmerding.— Mr. Frederic 
Coudert, Jr., and Miss Alice Tracy Wilmerd- 
ing, daughter of Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerd- 
ing, will be married at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, 14 W. 20th St.,on Wed., 12 
May. 

Fearing-Cochrane.— Mr. George Rich- 
mond Fearing, Jr , and Miss Hester Sullivan 
Cochrane, daughter of Mr. Alexander Coch- 
rane, will be married in Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, on Wed., 12 May. 

Prouty-Jerome.—Mr. Phineas Prouty, 
of Rochester, and Miss Fannie Jerome, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Eugene Jerome, will be married in 
the Episcopal Church of Williamstown, on 
Tue , 1 June, 


WEDDINGS 


Kemp-Neilson.—Mr. Arthur Kemp, 
son of the late George Kemp, and Miss Mary 
Isabelle Neilson, daughter of Mrs. Frederic 
Neilson, were married at the residence of tha 
bride’s mother, 100 Fifth Ave., on Thu , 29 
Apr., Archbishop Corrigan officiating. Maid 
of honor, Miss Cathleen Gebhard Neilson. 
Best man, Dr. Grosvenor Lowery. Ushers, 
Mr. William B Coster, Mr. Reginald Ron- 
alds, Mr. Herbert Harriman, Mr. Henry 
Eldridge, Mr. Reginald W. Rives, Mr. 
Lorrimer Weiden, Mr. Paulding Farnham, 
Mr. Harry S. Lehr, Mr. Fitzgerald C. Pepice, 
Mr. George W. Kemp. Present were Mr. 
and Mis. Frederick Gebhard, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. Hemy 
Clews, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Miss 
Josephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs James 
Abercrombie Burden, Jr., Mr. and Mis. 
James Hude Beekman, Mr. and Mis Her- 
mann Ocelrichs, Miss Virginia Fair, Miss 
Evelyn Burden, Miss Kittie Garrison, Mr. 
and Mis. Richard T. Wilson, Mr. Richard 
T. Wilson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Iselin, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Wysong, Miss Leary, Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Gibert Thébaud, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thébaud, Mis. Jules Reynal, Mr. 
Nathaniel C. Reynal, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Innis Kane, Mr. and Mis. Samuel W. 
Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Childs, 
Miss Clews, Mr. and Mrs George G. Haven, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. and 
Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Burke-Roche, Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, the Misses Blight, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Mortimer, the Misses Mortimer, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Lloyd S. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Sheldon and Mr. and Mrs. J. Lee Tarler. 


CONCERTS 


Chalia— Madame Chalia, assisted by 
Mme Rosa Linde (soprano), Chev. Dante 
del Papa (tenor), Mr. Pedro de Salagar 
(violinist), Mr. Emilio de Gogorza (baritone), 
Mr. Hubert de Blanck (pianist), and Sig. 
Guarro (musical director), gave a concert at 
Weber Hall, Tue, eve. 4 May. 


DANCES 
Sands.— Mrs. Philip j. Sands has 
chosen the following dates for the meetings 
of her dancing class next winter, at the 
Mendelssohn Assembly rooms, in West 55th 


St., Sat. Nov. 27. Thu. Dec. 23, Sats. 
Jan. 8-22 and Feb. 5-19. 
GOLF 


Albany Golf Club has formed a 
team of eight women, to play against neigh- 
boring clubs. ‘The team is composed of 
Miss Oliver, Miss Cora Oliver, Miss Marion 
Oliver, Miss Jane Wasson, Miss Grace 
Marvin, Miss Maury Bowditch, Miss Ander- 
son and Miss Sarah Anderson. 

Ardsley Casino.—The first monthly 
handicap tournament. was held at the Ardsley 
links, Sat. 1: May, Mr. Walter Watson, Jr., 
won in class A, with a net score of go, and 
Mr. F. W. Stanger in class B, with net 95, 
handicap 12 

The Intercollegiate Tournament 
will be held on 13-14 May at the Ardsley Ca- 
sino. Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia and 
University of Pennsylvania will enter teams. 

Dyker Meadow.—The first match of 
the season was held at the Dyker Meadow 
Golf Club at Fort Hamilton on Sat., 1 May. 
It was a team match between the home club 
and the Essex Country Club. Summary : 


DYKER MEADOW ESS! X COUNTY 


Pa > Sisk wees ° 
W. B. Crittenden. .... © Remes... | cccescces ° 
CEs s Des Jp ccw QU US Bdidowets fuss @ 
ee ee D Mets nesen stax 
MUP cewadibnss 589500 ere ° 

i ere | TD y sccdicesee:® 


Knollwood.—Several competitions were 
held on the Knollwood links at Elmsford on 
1 May, Mr. H. P. Toler, of the Baltusrol G. 
C., and Mr. A.tH. Fenn, of the Palmetto G. 
C, of Aiken, S. C., played a match of 36 
holes which was won by Mr. Toler with a 
score of five up and four to play, The second 
match was a foursome between Mr. Beverly 
Ward and Mr. Horace Harriman, Mr. C. F. 
Fox and Mr. F. S. Douglass, the former team 
won by 3 up and 2toplay. The putting 
match for women was won by Miss Edith 
Edson score 47—7—40—Miss Carrie Gillen- 
der who played scratch made the best score, 


Metropolitan Golf Association.— 
Eighteen golf clubs in the vicinity of New 
York met at Delmonico’s not long ago, and 
formed the Metropolitan Golf Association. 
Its object will be to arrange dates for tourna- 
ments, etc. There are thirty-two golf clubs 
in the vicinity of New York, and all will 
probably join the association. The following 
officers were elected: President, N. B. Hol- 
lins, Westbrook Golf Club; vice-president, 
J. B. Ten Eyck, St. Andrew's Golf Club ; 
treasurer, R. B. Kerr, Lakewood Golf Club ; 
secretary, John du Fars, Baltusrol Golf Club ; 
Executive Committee, the president, vice- 
president, treasurer, and secretary, and R. H. 
Wilhams, R. H. Robertson, Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, and O. W. Bird, Meadow- 
brook Golf Club. 

Paterson Golf Club —The first match 
of the season for the King cup was held on 1 
May. Mr. Charles M. Van Buren won, 
and Mr. Archibald Graham took the prize 
for the best net score. 

Richmond Countgy Club.—A mixed 
foursome match for silver prizes given by Mr. 
James Park, Capt. of the club, was held on 
the old grounds of the Richmond County 
Country Club on 1 May The tournament 
was won by Mr. T. Hope Simpson and Miss 
Simpson, with a score of 121-19. 102. Sec- 
ond by Mrs. J. J. Alexander and Mr. E. T. 
Rokeby, 132-24-108. Miss Park and Mr. 
George E. Armstrong made the best gross 
score, 114. 


Seagkill.—A handicap tournament was 
held on the links of the Seagkill Golf Club, 
at Greystone, 1 May. This is a new club. 
Mayor J. Harvey Bell, of Yonkers, pres.; 
Mrs. John Reid, vice-pres.; Andrew Halli- 
day, treas.; John B. Upham, sec. The 
links are on: the estate of Samuel J. Tilden. 
Miss Hairiet Waring and Miss Mabel Can- 
ning tied at 122 and played off a round of six 
holes. Miss Waring won by a score of 40 
to 44, and took the women’s prize presented 
by the president. 

Staten Island Cricket Club.—An 
inter-club golf match between the S.1.C C. 
and the Yale College golfers was held on the 
links of the cricket club. The Yale team 
was badly beaten. Summary : 


CRICKET CLUB YALE 
L. B. Stoddart........ ©. Ba Tees WF cc. coves o 
G. E. Acmstrong..... 1 W.R. Betts .. ° 
J.R. Chadwick..... GS. Bes Wes. cess. © 
oe wo ee x5..2dbnee o W.B.Smith.... ... 6 
E. H. Moeran, Jr..... 4 H. T. Kueelana..... ° 
W.K. Jowett... . « . @ B. CRRRB. ccc cccee.e ° 
O. Hockmeyer. ..... 1 S A. Smith.......... ° 
W.A.Hamilton.. . 9 J.J. Lineweaver..... 0 

WR dee nivecdscdl 21 WS sa0< 6 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Paris.—Sailing, Wed., 28 Apr., VerY 
Rev. J, Adam, V. G, Mr. Harry Barnard» 
Mrs Batnard, Mr and Mrs. J. Albert Cald- 
well, Mr. J. E. Caldwell, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Starr Miller, Mr. and Mrs. George 
W. Perkins, Miss Emily Perkins, Sir Edward 
Stewart Richardson, Sir Donald Smith, Hon. 
W. A. Somerset, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. 
Townsend, Miss Ruth Townsend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellwood Wilson, Mr. and Mrs, John 
A. Reed. 

Br tannic.—Sailing, Wed., 28 Apr., 
Prof. Austin, Mr. and Mrs, Beardmore, Miss 
Beardmore, Mrs J. W. Downer, Misses 
Downer, Major E. H. M. Elliot, Mr. Regi- 
nald Francklyn, Mrs. de Pinto, Mr. D. J. 
C. Reeve. 

Normania — Sailing, Thu., 29 Apr., 
Col. and Mrs. Samuel Bell, the Misses Bell, 
Mr. David Bispham, Mr. and Mis. E. Tif- 
fany Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Hadden, 
Jr, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Martin, Miss 
Lucille Martin, Mr. T. J. Martin, Mr. and 
Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, Muss Sylvia 
Parsons, Master Parsons, Mrs. Parsons, 
Mr. W. Sand, Mrs. R. Woodworth, Miss 
Woodworth, Gen. Lucius Warren, Mrs. 
Warren, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Wheeler. 

Umbria.—Sailing Sat. + May, Mr 
J. O. Bartholomew, Mr. and Mrs, James 
Boyle, Mr. and Mrs, Richard Barker, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. C. Bushnell, Miss Bushnell, 
Cl. and Mrs. Geo. Boker, Gen. Lloyd 
Bryce, Mr. Chas. Ellis, Mr. G. H. Ellis, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Hare, Miss Hare, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gilbert Hare, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hitchcock, Admiral Moutt, Rev. Dr. J. 
H. Rylance, Mrs. Rylance, Mr. H. Rudston 
Read, Sir Donald Smith, Mrs. R. A. 
Taylor, Mr. O. B. Wheeler, Mr. W. K. 
Wheeler. 


INTER-COLLEGIATE BASE- 
BALL 


Princeton—Yale-Harvard Series.— 
15 May, Harvard vs.Princeton at Princeton. 
29 May Princeton vs. Harvard at Cam- 
bridge. 
5 June Princeton vs. Yale at New Haven. 
12 June Yale vs. Princeton at Princeton. 
19 June Princeton vs. Yale at New York. 
24 June Yale vs. Harvard at Cambridge. 
29 June Harvard vs. Yale at New Haven. 
3 July Yale vs. Harvard at Springfield or 
New York. 


WHIST 


R. John T. Mitchell, who is known 

M to whist players as “the father of 
progressive whist,’’ has just con- 

tributed a valuable addition to the whist lit- 
erature of the day. Duplicate Whist and 
Modern Leads will be to the whist club what 
the ordinary whist book is to the individual 
player. Every one who has ever been in the 
least active in club management appreciates 
the difficulty of planning schedules for pro- 
gressive games when, for instance, eight play- 
ers want to play once with and twice against 
each other, or when fourteen teams want to 


play against every other team. Only those 
who have spent hours in mathematical calcu- 
lation understand the difficulty of solving such 
problems. Mr. Mitchell gives schedules for 
these and any number of players up to sixty- 
four, about one-quarter of the work being 
given up to this subject. This is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of the volume. The 
ground covered is a new one, making the 
book indispensible for club use. 

The individual player is not, however, 
overlooked, the theory of the game being 
treated under the title Leads and Inferences 
of Modern Whist. Here everything is clearly 
and concisely put before the student. In the 
chapter on discards this much-discussed ques- 
tion is treated exhaustively. The Tormey 
discard is fully explained, and will be of in- 
terest to all readers who are not already 
familiar with it. A new system of leads is 
given under the following general rules. 
** With two or three cards in sequence, the 
lowest of which is not below the ten, lead 
the third from the top. With only two 
honors in sequence, both higher than the 
knave, lead the higher. Without any high 
card holding as good as either the above, lead 
your fourth best card.’ The above rule 
would do away with ten 1-d from king, knave 
and ace, from ace and four small cards, which 
have, however, been practically abandoned 
already. Thechange that most players would 
most object to is that king led would no 
longer show exactly four in suit, nor would 
queen show five. The argument in favor of 
the change is that it is more important to 
show exact strength than length in suit. 

The author has for years devoted his time 
to studying the various methods for match 
play, and stands without a rival in such work. 
The skill of the master hand is seen through- 
out the volume in one who is known asa 
member of the Chicago team that captured 
the Hamilton trophy, and is whist editor of 
the Inter-Ocean and Times Herald. The 
book is published by Ihling Bros, and Ever- 
ard of Kalamazoo Michigan. 

Margaretta Wetherill Wallace. 





SEEN ON THE STAGE 


+ 


He untraveled New Yorker is apt— 

I especially if the gender be feminine 

—to be somewhat shocked at 1ead- 
ing the announcements of Sunday theatrical 
entertainments, advertised in Western news- 
papers, as part of the regular engagement of 
companies playing in western cities. To the 
unprejudiced observer there is little to choose 
in the way of a violation of the Puritan ideal 
of the Sabbath, between Sunday concerts and 
Sunday theatrical representation, A waltz is 
no less purely secular than a dialogue between 
stage lovers, and it is perilously like cant to 
patronize the regimental band concert on Sun- 
day evening, and at the same time sternly 
criticise the Sunday theatregoings of San 
Francisco and Chicago. 

The season at Wallack’s, the Academy of 
Music, the Garden and the American theatres 
was brought to a close on Saturday last. 
Enough other theatres remain open, how- 
ever, to supply the demands of theatregoers. 

The Bijou Theatre, so long the scene of 
the popular courting play on Monday even- 
ing, saw the début for the season of Miss 
Fannie Rice, in a Broadway Theatre ; At the 
French Ball, is the somewhat infelicitious 
title of the play in which the actress ap- 
peared. The suggestiveness associated with 
the French festivities of stageland is wholly 
lacking, the play turning on the innocent 
adventures of a highly respectable wife, the 
spouse of a humble shoemaker. The play 
was received with marks of favor. 

The vaudeville stage continues to be re- 
ciuited from the ranks of the legitimate actors. 
So long-established a favorite as Edward 
Harigan is another added to the long list of 
strolling players on the variety stage. This 
playwright and actor is at Proctor’s for the 
week, 

Tess of the D’Urbervilles, will ccntinue 
at the Fifth Avenue until the close of the 
season, : 

The Circus Girl, at Daly’s Theatre, has 
made a very pronounced hit. 





Likewise, NeverAgain is to be run as long 
as the ‘* candle ’’ (of good box receipts) holds 
out to burn. 


CONTINUED SUCCESSES 


The Mysterious Mr. Bugle, Lyceum. 
The Wedding Day, Casino. 

The Serenade, Knick bocker. 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Fifth Avenue. 
Wizard of the Nile, Broadway. 

Under the Red Robe, Empire. 

Never Again Garrick. 

The Man from Mexico, Hoyt's. 

The Girl From Paris, Herald Square. 
The Circus Girl, Daly’s 


COMING 


A Round of Pleasure, Knickerbocker, 
June. 

The Whirl of the Town, Casino, 21 May. 

The Widow Goldstein, Fourteenth Street, 
17 May. 


GOING 


The Serenaders, Knickerbocker, 24 May. 
The Wedding Day, Casino, 19 May. 
Sweet Inniscaria, 17 May. 


AT THE THEATRES 
Broadway— 8.15, Wizard of the Nile. 
Bijou—8.15, The French Ball. 
Casino—8.15, The Wedding Day. 
Daly's—8.15, The Circus Girl, 
Empire—8,30, Under the Red Rode. 
Fifth Avenue—8.15, Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Fourteenth Street - 8 15, Sweet Inniscarra. 
Garrick—8 20, Never Again. 
Grand Opera House--8.15, The Cherry Pickers. 
Harlem Opera House—8.15, Olga Nethersole. 
Herald Square- 8.15, The Girl from Paris. 
Hoyt's—The Man from Mexico. 
K nicket bocker—8, The Serenade. 
Lyceum—% 30, The Mysterious Mr. Bugle. 
Olympia Theatre—8.15, The Isle of Gold. 
Keith’s— Continuous performance. 
Wild West Show, Madison Square Garden. 
Pastor’s—Continuous performance.. 
Olympia Music Hall— tan Leno and Vaudeville. 
National Academy of Design— Annual exhibition, 
Eden Masée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks. 
Proctor’s— Variety. 
Koster & Bial's— Vaudeville. 


CONCERTS 


Women’s String Orchestra Society. 
—The Women’s String Orchestra Society of 
New York will give its third concert this 
evening at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 
40th St., near Broadway, at 8.15. Mlle. 
Alice Verlet (from the Paris Opéra Comique) 
will be the soloist. Officers: President, 
Mrs_ Nicholas Fish; honorary president, 
Mme. Camilla Urso; vice presidents, Mrs. 
Clarence E. Beebe, Miss Breeze, Mrs. E: nest 
Pfarrius, Mrs. W. E. Shephard, Mrs. Charles 
R. Flint, Mrs. George B. DeForest, Mrs. 
Irving Putnam, Mrs. William C. Whitney, 
Mrs. John C. Wilmerding ; secretary, Miss 
Lillian V. Parslow ; treasurer, Miss Emilie 
Wagner; musical director, Mr. Carl V. 
Lachmund, 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months; i. ¢., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents ; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; a paper one year old is 25 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 


pointment and delay. 
Ladies 
Tired 


of having 
handsome ma- 
terial spoiled 
and made up 


6 amy, 
Hi us 


in out-of date 
Style, can get 
the latest Pa- 
risian designs 
in any kind of 
garment made 
to order, to 
measure, with 
outleaving home. Satisfaction in cut, fit, style, with p r- 
fe t workmanship guaranteed. 

For measure blank and descriptive catalogue, reter 
emes etc., address 


N. W. BAKER CO. (Mme. Baker), 
IMPORTERS 
High-Class Gowns and Novelties. 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
1721 Michigan Avenue. - - 





Chicago. 
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i. M. JENKINS 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 
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“wou CAN TELL—” 





by the class of people who ride popular 
— 
Rord\ox —PRICE $80 
\eycles . 


that the rich man is not above saving 
#20, when he knows the siandard qual- 
ity of the wheel he buys. 













UNIQUE CATALOGUE FREE AT RAMBLER AGENCIES 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. CO. 
Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York. 
Breoklyn, Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
London and Coventry, England. 
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‘“Search-Light”’ 
Ilways Bright. 
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A lantern that does not jar or blow out. 
Reflecting surfaces are always bright. 
All riders say it is—THE BEST. 


Bridgeport Brass Co. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





Send for Catalog 
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“There is no better test of refinement 
than the perfume one uses” we we 


Leading{Druggists and Department 
Stores are now selling 


MOUSON'S ia. 
... VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet w% % 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., 
18-24 WASHINGTON PLACE, - - 
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U, S. WHOLESALE AGENTS 


NEW YORK CITY 
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~™ | BEST OF CARE~> 


Should always be taken of your stomach ; it has so much q 
work to do that it needs constant aid. 


Johann Hoff's Walt Crtract 


Aids Digestion, Makes Flesh and Blood 


What King Christian, of Denmark, writes: 

** ] have noticed the beneficial action of JOHANN HOFF’S 
MALT EXTRACT on myself, as weil as on others of my 
household, and am pleased to acknowledge this.” 


Use only the Genuine JOHANN HOFF’S MALT] 

EXTRACT. All cthers are worthless imitations. 

i isner & [Mendelson Co., Sole Agents, New York 
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A better Cocktail at home than is 
served over any bar in the world 


HE (LUB=~ 
{° COCKTAILS 





MANHAITAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK 


Thousands have discarded the idea of try- 
ing to make their own cocktails, having 
become convinced that they cannot equal 
the **Club”’ brand. Millions will when 
they have simply given them a fair trial. 





| 
] 
(ON 20 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS, 
BUT ALL RELATING TO SOME 
DELIGHTFUL PHASE OF AMERI- 
‘CAN TRAVEL, VIA “ AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD.” 





These Cocktails are made of absolutely pure 
and well matured liquors and the mixing 
equal to the best cocktails served over any 
bar in the world. The proportions being ac- 
curate, they will always be found uniform. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


Sold by Dealers generally, and on the Dining 
and Buftet Cars of the principal railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
39 Broadway, N. Y. Hartford, Conn. 
20 Picadilly, W. London, Eng. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF A1-CENT STAMP BY GEORGE 
H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, NEW YORK: CEN- 
TRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD, GRAND CENTRAL STA- 
TION, NEW YORK. 
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@at the top and drawn on like trousers. 
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@obtain such perfect fit for dresses or wear 





gONEITA KNITTING MILLS 









HIGHEST AWARD : 
World’s Columbian Exposition. 


E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 
253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetland, Homespun. 
Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats, 


(Fur-lined Coats a Specialty.) 
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You Can’t See It, But 


Hear it Snap 
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The Ball and Socket Fastener, 


An ingenious patented device for securely and invisibly 
fastening ladies’ and chi'iren’s garments tn general, and 
plackets, waste, and eyclug suite 10 particular. Eudofecd 
by dreasinakers. ¢ 





Safer than Buttons and Batton Holes! 
Surer than Hooks and Eyes! 
Simpler than cither and OUT OF SIGHT?! 


The secret is in the Ball and Socket, Bt pose dealer hasn't 
it, send us his mame and address, and postage for free 


samples to you. "The Balland Socket Fastener 

oe. PORTER BROS, & CO., Sole Selling Agents. 72 to 8: 

Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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Patented April 25, 1893. 


ELASTIC RIBBED 
Union Suits 


are complete under- 
garments covering 
| the entire body like 
an additional skin. 
Perfectly elastic, fit- 
ting like a glove, but $ 
softly and without @ 
pressure. No buttons @ 
down the front, Made $ 
for Men, Women and $ 
: Young People, Most $ 
] convenient to put on @ 
~ or off, being entered @ 


8OOO06 006660600 808088 
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With no other kind of underwear can ladies 


comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


OFFICE: 
No. 
9000000000000000000000CC CCC CSCS 


1 Greene Street, New York 
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NK USED ON THIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JAENECKE BROS. & 
FR. SCHNEEMANN. 


NEW YORK. 
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-_" problem of domestic service so 
intimately concerns the well or ill- 
being of the household, and its 

present status is so unsatisfactory to all 

concerned, that it is not surprising schemes 
should abound for changing it for the better. 

Some suggestions are thoroughly utopian ; 

others, again, promise more practical re- 

sults; but those who have studied the ques- 
tion of service are not very hopeful of any 
solution which looks to a permanent source 
of supply of the living-out girl and woman. 

A distinguished novelist some years ago 
presented the question of personal service 
for hire—as viewed in this country, at least ; 
and he showed that in the popular esteem 
there was always more or less degradation 
in the idea of personal waiting upon others. 

It is the realization of this fact that sends 

thousands of girls into shops and factories 

to one who enters domestic service. The 
theory, which just now is being put into 
operation, of catching them while they are 
young and properly training them will re- 
sult in efficiency but not in contentment. 
The spirit of caste is stronger in the lower 
walks of life than it is with the middle 
classes—as strong, in fact, as among the new 
rich than which nothing in the way of so- 
cial sentiment is more rigid or has lines more 
finely drawn. This is a fact that theor- 
ists completely ignore. Forever are they 
pointing out to the factory girl and the shop 
clerk that food and shelter and good wages 
await them in domestic service. And the 
philanthropic advisers are surprised and 
exasperated that girls whose lives are rich 
only in long hours, unhealthful toil and 
onerous conditions of one kind and another, 
all for pitifully small wages, do not hasten 
to put on the livery of servitude in families. 

To the reflecting it seems the most natural 

thing in the world that they should not. 

From their earliest years in their tenement 

homes they hear the comparative advan- 

tages of shop and service discussed. The 
mother, almost without exception, lived 
out in her girlhood, when she was a newly 
arrived immigrant, but she has other ambi- 
tions than service for her children. Even 
when widowed the mother of the tene- 
ments sends her children to school as long 
as she can afford to do so, and then the 
boys go into shops and factories and the 
girls likewise become operatives and clerks. 
How many mothers in this country ever 
were known to encourage their sons to be 
utility men or butlers, and their daughters 
to become cooks and waitresses? The very 
name servant savors of contempt. Even 
the least snobbish of hostesses would hesi- 
tate to introduce a living-out girl to her 
friends, however pleasing and gentle man- 
nered the girl might be. No such stigma 
attaches to the office or shop clerk. In 











every possible relation, under all concervable 
circumstances those in domestic harness are 
made to realize the great and impassable 
gulf fixed between them and their social 
betters. There are servants’ tables and 
servants’ entrances to hotels and apartments 
and private houses. There are servant's 
quarters, and even after the family has fin- 
ished the meal, however humble the home, 
the servants are not allowed to take their 
meals in the dining-room. Their inferior 
position is pointedly thrust in their faces 
whichever way they turn. The conditions 
of life make these restrictions necessary, of 
course, but that does not prevent them from 
galling the serving class in a land where 
there is much talk of equality. 


We have here no native peasantry submis- 
sive to social arrangements, and constantly 
bequeathing this spirit of cheerful acqui- 
esence in the served and serving order of 
things to generation after generation. On 
the contrary, the sons and daughters of 
European peasants aspire to higher things 
socially. Necessity compels the thousands 
of immigrant girls that arrive here annually 
to take up domestic service, and for a long 
time to come probably their need of self- 
supporting work and their ignorance of 
trade and of book-knowledge will supply 
American kitchens; but the status of the 
servant class must be changed before do- 
mestic service in this age and in this coun- 
try shall be regarded as something desirable 
of attainment for any class of girls. 


Would any reader of these lines, how- 
ever poor her circumstances, be willing 
that her daughter should serve as a cook, 
for even generous wages, in some other 
woman’s kitchen? Is it not to be pre- 
ferred that she should stand in a shop sixty 
hours a week for $6? Each can argue that 
her case is different ; but the ambition to 
elevate her children is as strong in the 
breast of the whilom domestic, now a 
mother, as it is in the native mountain or 
backwoods mother, or she who toils and 
pinches to give her daughter or son a col- 
lege education. The dearest wish of the 
mother’s heart is that her children shall get 
on in the world, and each mother interprets 
‘« getting on’’ according to her opportunity 
and her knowledge of what are the really 
good things of life. The coveted attain- 
ments differ widely, but the passionate de- 
sire that the child’s life shall be ona higher 
social plane is shared by all but a very 
small minority. 


And it is this ambition of the mother— 
an ambition she instills by precept and ex- 
ample into her children’s minds—that com- 
plicates the question of domestic service, 
and promises to keep it insoluble always. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


He girl who said to herself, I shall not 
have a purple gown even if it is the 
fashionable color, must be numbered 

by the thousands; for an inspection of many 
hundred costumes that thronged one popular 
promenade on a recent fair Sunday revealed 
not so many as one purple gown in a hundred 
by actual count. For which the powers be 
praised. Browns and black appeared to lead, 
and blue made a close second. 


* 
* * 


Almost without exception wraps and outside 
jackets were omitted, which from a spectacular 
point of view was to be deplored. Asa low- 
cut collar detracts from the dignity of street 
appearance, so also does a wrapless or jacketless 
condition, unless something in the way of a 
substitute, such as a neck ruche or some other 
kind of full neck trimming, be used. A cos- 
tume that looks fit in the house loses that char- 
acteristic in the street on account of the addi- 
tion of the hat, which almost invariably 
changes the relation of the neck of the dress to 
the rest of the costume. Without a hat even 
a tight-fitting collar-band looks symmetrical ; 
but when the top of the head is emphasized by 
flower and ribbon-trimmed, more or less big 
hats, the neck looks disproportionately small; 
hence the becomingness of boas, ruchings, and 
little capes in the street. 


* 
* * 


Vogue has lifted up its voice times without . 


number in its criticism of the popular fallacy 
which by many mouthpieces declares that an 
audience of hatless women is a beautiful sight. 
Vogue insists that such an audience is dowdy 
both individually and collectively. It is agree- 
able to record that after experimenting with 
bare heads in the parquette for a season of 
grand opera, women have themselves come to 
realize the justness of Vogue's view of the 
matter ; and, in spite of London example, the 
American woman is trying for a compromise 
between no hat and too much hat. There are 
several other matters which it behooves the sex 
that spends its life in trying to look attractive 
to study. For instance, fashion decrees that 
the only class of beings who shall wholly ex- 
pose the face to the relentless light of day and 
who shall, unshaded, bear the unrelieved glare 
of sun, gas or other illuminant, is the weman 
past her youth. Men of all ages are permit- 
ted the grateful shade of a hat’s brim in the 
street at least; but woman, when most she 
needs a shield for eyes and face, is compelled 
to go about shadeless, it being decreed that 
the bonnet alone is good form for the matron. 
The result is much unnecessary elderliness of 
appearance and severe strain on the eyes. The 
oculists have begun a war of warning and 
expostulation against the spotted veil, but as 
yet they do not appear to realize the harmful- 
ness of unshaded eyes. The most casual ob- 
server cannot but notice the involuntary scowl- 
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ings and wrinklings of the skin of the forehead 
and around the eyes that are displayed in the 
streets on any bright day. Several hours’ 
waiting on a stand in the open air—an experi- 
ence undergone by many thousands at the 
Grant parade—develops the most painful- 
looking strained eyes in the heads of the bon- 
neted women. Especially is this the case with 
those who wear veils. No such radical de- 
parture is advocated as the total abolition of 
the bonnet, but its mitigation would improve 
the appearance and conserve the eyesight of 


ladies over thirty. 


* 
* * 


Poor New York!— it has to stand sponsor for 
all the boorishness of all the aliens who settle 
within its border. ‘Those who are so prompt 
to set down New Yorkers as lacking in breed- 
ing do not stop to reflect that in a day’s 
journey around the city they might not en- 
counter one New Yorker of the first genera- 
tion. The people found in public convey- 
ances and public places of resort are drawn 
from every place on the globe—a fact most 
critics ignore. A more than two-generation 
New Yorker on the Grant Memorial day 
found herself in an elevated train in company 
with two most persistently loquacious elderly 
women ; their voices were cracked, their talk 
inane, theirtones loud. Among other uncon- 
ventional doings they hailed the guard from 
their cross-seat in the middle of the car and 
demanded of him a key to the architectural 
display on Morningside Heights; which was 
Columbia College? and which St. Luke's 
Hospital ? and where was the cathedral? Later 
they expressed great amazement at the abrupt 
stoppage of Columbus Avenue, and gave other 
evidences of unfamiliarity with New York. 
Presently the train drew up at a station packed 
with soldiers from Toledo who had taken part 
in the parade, and into the cars the poor tired 
fellows swarmed. Three or four found seats in 
the vicinity of the two women and within five 
minutes the cadets were answering a volley of 
questions. These inquisitive old busybodies 
were without shadow of doubt set down by the 
Ohioians as New York women, when they 
were, as a matter of fact, provincials out for a 
sight-seeing experience. 


* 
* * 


Those who are forever girding at the Amer- 
ican man because his chivalry does not take 
the form of relinquishing to standing women 
his seat in public conveyances, ought to be in- 
terested in an incident bearing upon their pet 
subject, which occurred on the Grant Memo- 
rial Day. About six o'clock in the evening, 
after having been on duty from very early 
morning, a company of the Ohio militia 
boarded an elevated train, and a few of the 
men were so fortunate as to secure seats. 
They were covered with dust, their eyes looked 
strained, and they gave every indication of be- 
ing completely exhausted—which was not sur- 
prising considering that they had been stand- 
ing about and marching in a high, dust-blow- 
ing wind for hours. At the next station a 
throng of people entered the car, and among 
others a rather stout, middle-aged woman. 
To her an Ohioian resigned his seat, although, 
under the circumstances, she must have been 
better able to stand than he. What made the 
act still more self-sacrificing was'‘that the train 
was crawling along, and it meant half-hours of 
standing instead of the minutes it would have 
been under usual conditions. For many blocks 
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the weary Ohioian hung on a strap, trying 
now and again to make a support out of his 


rifle. 


* 
* * 


Another car incident may encourage the 
pessimist to believe a little at least in the 
chivalry of an occasional American man. 
The time was late Saturday afternoon and the 
tide of shopping women and business men was 
turned north and there was more or less of a 
crowd. An elevated train drew into a station 
where a number of women were waiting, and 
as they hurried into the car one of them espied 
a cross-seat with a vacant place at the window. 
The other seat, that on the aisle, was occupied 
by a handsome well dressed man, hat in 
lap, and absorbed in reading. Said the wo- 
man: ‘¢ Will you permit me to disturb you ?”’ 
expecting, as is the usual custom, that the 
man would turn asidea little in his seat and 
allow enough room for her to pass in before 
him. To her surprise the man promptly seized 
his hat and stepped out into the aisle. ‘I 
thank you very much,’”’ seemed to the woman 
rather inadequate acknowledgement for such 
painstaking courtesy, but there was nothing 
more she could say. After a ride of a mile 
the woman’s station was reached, and as she 
rose the considerate man again made way for 
her and stood in the aisle, allowing her free 
egress. Those who are accustomed to strug- 
gling out of these cross-seats and colliding with 
the shins and knees of the three other occu- 
pants will appreciate how grateful it was to 
step limb free into the aisle. ‘* Was the wo- 
man pretty ?°" No one could tell as she was 
done up in a hideous brown veil. 

* % 

Certain New York people are laughing over 
the recent discomforture of a young Philadel- 
phian who, in common with*his townsmen, is 
imbued with the idea that Philadelphia knows 
more about most subjects than the rest of the 
world—more especially the matter of con- 
ducting business enterprises. A New Yorker 
recently strolled into the Philadelphia branch 
of a New York house, and a clerk in attend- 
ance during the transaction of the business 
rather girded at the customer because a Phila- 
delphian had to go to the rescue of a big retail 
drygoods establishment in New York. ‘‘ They 
had to import even a Philadelphia manager,”’ 
said the boastful youth. ** Do you know who 
the manager is?’’ ‘*Oh, yes, Mr. O ve 
was the prompt reply. ‘ Well,’’ said the 
New Yorker, quietly, ‘* you apparently don’t 
know that Mr. O received his training in 
D's, the New York clothing house; that he 
and his father were partners later, and that 
Philadelphia several years ago, at a big 
cost, secured the services of the New York 
Mr. O » to run the Philadelphia concern. 
It is therefore fit that Mr. O should re- 
turn to New York and be put in charge of the 
house there." ‘* Why, how do you know all 
this?’’ asked the crestfallen clerk. ‘¢ Mr. 
O and myself were room-mates thirty 
years ago, and have been friends ever since, and 
I am in Philadelphia to-day as his guest.’’ The 
New Yorker heard no more of the dependence 
of New York on Philadelphia for properly 
equipped business managers. 




















Communications must be signed with the 
name and address of the sender. No others will 
receive consideration with a view to publica- 
tion. 























Y steamer rug, warm, faithful, true 
Friend of my many wanderings, 
To you a ditty sure is due 
For all the joy your presence brings, 


My steamer rug. 
Back to the past my heart takes wings 


To note with what soft charms you drew 
Stern chaperons from me to you, 
And left me victim of the stings 
That love shafts leave, when twilight flings 
Its grace o er eyes and seas of blue, 


My steamer rug. > a 


Ah, were we fickle as we - 
flew f Pee 


Across the seas? Nay; once : 
















you knew mh... 
ww I cared. How quick ber Seem 
a sweet nam: springs 
Still from my heart which 
sadly sings— 
In place of that and words 
that woo— 
My steamer rug. 
MAY D. HATCH. j 
=~ 1 
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TWO MASTERS 
BY HUGH J. O'BRIEN 


The tale is old as the Eden tree and new as the new- 
cut tooth, 

For each man knows, ere his lip-thatch grows, he is 
master of art and truth. 

And each man hears, as the twilight nears, to the 
beat ofhis dying heart, 

The devil drum on the darkened pane : “ It’s pretty, 
but is it art ?”” 


Hen Bob Manfred graduated from 
W college and took up his abode in the 


metropolis, intending to make his 
living by the work of his pen, several of his 
friends and most of his relatives, who had 
watched his college career with admiration 
born of consanguinity and of friendship and 
sharpened by distance, predicted for him im- 
mediate and overwhelming success. There 
was one girl particularly—but she will be in- 
troduced Jater on in the story. For the afore- 
said Bob had managed and edited nearly all 
of the college papers, had run the gamut of the 
college literary prizes and honors, and—in the 
language of the testimonials with which the 
president generously equipped him on his de- 
parture—was ‘‘a young man of exceptional 
ability, tact and alterness of mind,’’ which 
should have read ‘‘alertness,’’ but the presi- 
dent’s stenographer was to blame for the 
mistake. 

Bobby himself, however, was less sanguine. 
The work he had done in college, he knew, 
had attracted favorable comment only by con- 
trast with the evil grammar and puerile con- 
struction of his literary rivals. And from the 
reception accorded the three or four contribu- 
tions he had dared send to metropolitan jour- 
nals of standing he realized that competition 
with men who made literature a business was 
far more formidable than with those who wrote 
only for amusement. He went into the strug- 
gle handicapped by youth, lack of training 
and an imperfect knowledge of what was 
wanted of him ; so that he was content with a 
position a younger or more self-important man 
would have disdained, and to earn honestly 
every mite of the success he ultimately hoped 
to attain—which went turther to prove Bobby's 
**tact, ability and alertness of mind’’ than a 
dozen testimonials signed by as many presi- 
dents of international reputation. 

For two years he labored faithfully, doing 
everything that came to his hand, and pro- 
gressing by successive steps from the rough 
and dirty work of journalism, through lighter 
and easier tasks, and finally to short story 
writing, until at the end of that time he was 
A LADY OF MAYFLOWER DESCENT ready to drop journalism for good and all. 
And in his new venture success attended him. 
His stories, written entirely within his own 
experience, **caught on,’’ and he felt him- 
self justified in the course he had taken—a 
course that had met the disapproval of his 
relatives, who had not wished their boy to 
associate with reporters and policemen and 
the rag-tag and bob-tail of the city, which 
they naturally supposed were the necessary 
associates of newspaper men and newspaperism. 

‘You'll get on all right, my son,”’ said 
Grimthorp, a reporter on his old paper, who 
shared Bobby’s rooms, and who was first 
attracted to Bobby by finding they had a 
common taste in tobacco ; ‘always providing 
you don’t get the big head, as is possible, or 
let that girl make a fool of you, as is probable.*’ 
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That girl, it is necessary to explain, was 
Bobby's particular friend at home, whose 
father had moved to the city, and whom 
Bobby had lately been visiting with sus- 
picious regularity; and Bobby blushed ‘and 
said nothing. 

Of course he was destined to made a fool of 
himself; perhaps he knew it, but he did it at 
Jeast in an original way. At her suggestion, 
he was to make her the heroine of his next 
story. And Bobby determined that story 
should be the effort of his life. 

The plot of the story it is hardly necessary 
to tell here. It is enough to say that the 
heroine was woman all over; not entirely the 
rosy ideal that shone to Bobby in Her, but 
the woman he had learned partially to under- 
stand in his two years of newspaper life. And 
he worked so hard at the story. It was at 
first his idea to read it to her in sections, but 
Grimthorpe, who watched the work as it 
proceeded, and saw the artist hand of Bobby 
turning the heroine into a woman, instead of 
a silver gilt masquerade, absolutely forbade 
any such foolishness. Perhaps, having had 
fifteen years of experience to Bobby's two, he 
foresaw a storm; perhaps he remembered the 
people to whom half-done work should least 
of all be shown. 

«It’s good, I tell you— it’s rattling 
good,’’ cried Bobby after he had read over the 
finished story to Grimthorpe. ** It'll sell like 
anything. It'll make my everlasting reputa- 
tion. And I’ve done it all, honestly, every 
word, Why don’t you praise it, you old 
fool?’’ Grimthorpe promptly called him a 
conceited young jackass, but knew that Bobby 
was right. The boy had written better than 
he knew. It was good. It was longer than 
any of Bobby’s previous efforts, long enough 
fora book ; forall of Bobby's life, most of 
the girl’s life, and the lives of several other 
people had gone into the story. Bobby had 
confined himself to things he knew, had made 
his whole fabric of facts, and on its face it 
showed itself to be real. 

‘« Has she seen it yet?’ asked Grimthorpe, 
a few days later, when Bobby come home 
elated with the terms he had made with his 
publisher : 

‘¢ Well, no,’* said Bobby. ‘I am going 
to give her the first copy of the book, you 
know. And it is dedicated to her.”’ 

‘«¢ But don’t you think it would be only fair 
for her to see it before it’s published ? *” 

‘* Why I don’t see id 

‘Of course you don't. But you do as I 
tell you. Send her the manuscript, now, and 
go to see her when she has had time to read 
2.°° 

Which Bobby did, having confidence in 
Grimthorpe, and feeling, besides, that the girl 
might think herself neglected in not having 
been consulted in a matter about which she 
couldn't possibly know anything. That she 
would disapprove never occurred to him. She 
had always so admired his work. So that 
when two days later he received a note from 
her, evidently written in a hurry, and contain- 
ing a summons for his immediate attendance, 
Bobby went with a troubled, white face, 









































wondering if she were ill or angry—wondering lea 

everything but the truth. e- 
He was not left long in doubt. ‘Oh, Sr’, |" 

Bob! *’ were almost her first words. ‘* You "aie, 
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surely don’t mean to publish that! It’s horrid, F J 
and she’s the horridest of all—that girl you 
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meant for me! It isn't like me at ali—not 
one bit! And oh, everyone will know you 
meant me! Oh, Bob, how could you!” 
How she reconciled these two statements 
doesn’t appear, but possibly they did not 
strike her as illogical. Then heedless of any- 
thing except the abuse to which she had been 
subjected, she **Oh, Bobbed*’ herself into 
tears. 

Bobby was not tearproof, especially when 
the girl was sobbing herself into hysterics on 
his shoulder. With a sick heart he offered the 
only consolation in his power—a promise to 
recast his book, and place the heroine in a 
light that would make her halo evident. She 
was somewhat mollified by this. ‘*Oh, Bob, 
make it really like me,” she demanded, not 
once but often, and every time Bob had to re- 
peat his promise to try. 

To do him credit he did try, and tried faith- 
fully ; but the task was beyond him. He had 
made her, in the place of his heroine, possessed 
of most of the good qualities that women ever 
have, and a few that they have not. How to 
‘¢improve’’ her, how to invest her with a 
silver-threaded garment of perfection, and still 
keep the continuity, the art, and the strength 
of his work, was a problem that cost poor Bob 
many hours of fruitless labor. And Grim- 
thorpe, watching his work, called him a fool— 
a fool first of all for destroying his old work, 
and next a fool for trying to improve it. And 
Bob at last gave up in despair. He did re- 
write his story, and made his heroine ridicu- 
lous, impossible, but good—-perfect beyond 
hope of redemption. It was not a good piece 
of work—he knew that, and that the image 
would displease the girl more than the one to 
which she had originally objected. But it 
would show her the impossibility and absurdity 
of her request. And that done, Bob could do 
his story as he made it at first—his chef- 
d’ ceuvre. 

He came back from his second hearing, sick 
and disgusted. She had lavished hyperboles 
of praise upon his revised version, until his ar- 
tistic soul writhed within him. That heroine, 
she said, fulfilled her ideal. And everybody 
—by which she meant their common intimate 
acquaintances—would know she was meant. 
The impossibility of publishing such a thing 
didn’t occur to her. That it would effectu- 
ally ruin Bob's reputation and wreck his ca- 
reer she couldn’t understand, and when at last 
an inkling of Bob’s meaning reached her, she 
couldn't see how it mattered. She had money 
enough for both. What more was necessary ? 
She didn’t know what chef-d’ceuvre meant, 
but she knew that the other story was horrid 
and this one was nice. She was willing to ac- 
cept it as a fitting tribute. 

Grimthorpe, returning home in the early 
morning—he worked on a morning paper, 
which went to press about 2 o’clock—found 
Bob gone, and the fragments of the second 
version ornamenting their  sitting-room. 
Knowing the girl far better than Bob ever did, 
although he had never seen her, he guessed 
everything. He realized, however, the futility 
of any search for Bob at this hour, and knew, 
besides, that fights in a nature like Bob’s are 
best fought alone. Three times within the 
following four days he saw Bob; once he 
brushed past him on the street, smelling vilely 
of liquor, and with companions that Bob's 
fond relatives would have been pained to be- 
hold. And this was the Bob who had been 
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the favorite cotillon leader of his college—self- 
contained, easy-tempered, and with the pretti- 
est manners in the world. Grimthorpe, the 
hardened, felt a wonderful pity for the boy, 
wondering how far he ought to let him go. 

But this problem Bob answered for him in 
the early morning of the fifth day. Grim- 
thorpe, looking through his curtains, and 
seeing a dirty ruffian seated at his companion’s 
desk, could not at first believe that Bob had 
come back. But Bob it was—dirty, disheveled, 
unkempt, and unshaven, but perfectly sober and 
sensible. And he was rewriting his story—re- 
writing it as he had first conceived it, in the 
free light of a new day. 





BRIDE'S VEILS AND WEDDING GUESTS’ COs- 
TUMES —THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
USHER ATMOSPHERICALLY CON- 
SIDERED —- COMBINED DAY 
AND EVENING GOWN 


Bt week weddings brought together 


the different ‘‘smart sets’’ in town. 
The young and not-so-young contingent 
were out in great force, wearing the most 
modish colors, bright purples, mauve, lilac, 
red and scarlets. As for the fair brides, they 
differ in much less degree. Some of them 
wear longer trains than others. Some are in 
satin, others in brocade. Their gown bodices 
all follow new model lines, softened with 
chiffon, mousseline de soie or tulle, together 
with the charm of a rare bit of old lace or 
new. Veils, have again become the insignia 
of past or present family glory and station. 
When of real lace they mark the smartest 
bridal bravery, although they often fail to be 
as becoming as simple Maline in its airy, 
voluminous drapery. So in like manner does 
a long procession of bridemaids indicate a 
wedding of social prominence and distinction. 
The taller and prettier the maids, the better 
the pictorial effect—a thing to remember. 
Nor should it be forgotten that ushers may 
make or mara wedding in a surprising way 
by their personality alone. Are they men 
of the world, with finished ease and grace of 
manner, capable of calling up an appear- 
ance of good spirits and animation for the 
occasion, how soon it pervades and becomes 
the most communicable magnetism—putting 
everyone in just the sort of gay temper which 
ought to prevail at a marriage function. On 
the other hand, an assemblage is instantly 
chilled by the solemn faces of austere lugu- 
brious ushers, who conduct you up the church 
aisle as if it were the saddest duty of their 
lives or else the greatest of bores. 


COSTUMES EN MASSE AND INDIVIDUALLY 


There is something about the new gowns this 
season when seen in a mass which leave on the 
mind a sort of jumbled confusion of form and 
color void of novelty or originality. However, 
these very gowns at close range are quite 
another thing. Attention is attracted at once 
to the intricate fine work on them, the beauty 
of whatever trimming may be used, and the 
ingenuity of bodice designs as well as pretty 
conceits in trimming neck bands and wrists. 

A very smart frock, worn at an Easter- 
Monday wedding, was built of heavily ribbed 
barége, suggestive of Ottoman cloth cords in 
the new cement color. On the skirt were 
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three wide Breton guipure insertions, the 
bottom of each one finished with a ruffle of 
the same lace, which was charming. The 
skirt hung separately over a silk slip of the 
same color, the barége being cut from under 
the lace—as it always should be. In form the 
skirt was in front and at the sides as close fit- 
ting as a scabbard, while the back was guaged 
in several rows, dipping into round points an 
inch or two on each side of the back fasten- 
ings. It goes without saying that the bodice 
was a round one—they all are with few excep- 
tions, and besides, loosely draped in front. 


SERVES A TWO-FOLD PURPOSE 


Upon second glance one discovers that the 
bodice is also a low one, and that the charm- 
ing yoke collar of white mousseline de soie so 
exquisitely designed for shirrings and fine 
cluny lace insertions as well as the finest of 
plaitings, is a separate affair. A cluny lace 
plaited flounce is the edge finish, dipping into 
points front and back, but across the shoulders 
the epaulette form is quite straight. Nothing 
could fit more beautitully over the inside high 
chemisette of pale green taffeta always worn 
during the day. It is to be taken for granted 
that the long sleeves are made to slip off from 
under the upper puffs, so that at will one may 
slip in their place a pair of lace and mousseline 
de soie sleeves, and at the same time remove 
the green silk chemisette in order to present 
one’s self in good form at dinner, when wear- 
ing this pretty gown. A green Liberty satin 
belt with long sash ends in the back frilled on 
the length and width with narrow chiffon 
matching. The same satin in neck band has 
but two lower folds, above which are two folds 
of pale mauve satin, and above that a full 
crescent plaitipg of Breton lace. Frills of the 
same lace at the wrists. Bouquet of violets at 
the belt. Toque of violet straw, waved rim 
trimmed round the crown with a double row 
of green taffeta plissé quillings, covered with 
green chiffon. On the left, and tossed up in 
the back, a quantity of superb pansies in all 
the violet and purple shades. Pale cement 
colored gloves. Perfect gown. 


DOUBLE UTILIZATION TO BE FASHIONABLE 


Very many of these thin gowns are to have 
low bodices, to be readily turned into high 
ones by the wearing of lace and lawn pelerine 
yokes, collarettes and fichus, which is after all 
a revival of a late Victorian fashion when real 
lace capes of great beauty, together with those 
made of real laces and needlework insertions, 
puffings, tuckings, etc., were greatly in vogue, 
and have been long hidden away, and become 
yellow with age. 


RED FOULARD COSTUME 


At the same wedding was another charming 
toilette. The gown of pale coral red foulard 
covered with lovely branches of shaded red 
carnations. A separately hung skirt, and 
quite a full one, sun-plaited, so admirably 
suited to the tall slender figure of the wearer. 
A round plaited bodice drawn down into lines 
of grace, and belted with a dark French blue 
satin belt, sloping from the back frontwards, 
and fastened by an upright bow on the left, a 
favorite finish. The sleeves were shirred to 
the arm with small top puffs. Neckband 
matching the blue of belt, with a high plaiting 
of lace at the back. Over the shoulders, a 
high collar-pelerine pointed in the back and 
front, the fronts separating from throat fasten- 

(Continued on page 286 
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Fig. 4202—Cycling costume of slate gray covert 
ioth heavy weight. Long basque open jacket, stitch 
nish, fastening with one smoked pearl button. 
dolling collar. White piqué vest, buttoned with 
rearl buttons, top edges showing above jacket. 
Circular skirt stitched on the bottom. Black satin 
stock, linen collar and cuffs. 

Fig. 4203— Wheeling suit in Scotch tweed, heather 
mixture in purples and grays. Stitched circular 
silk lined skirt, flaps and bone buttons on hip 





on the lert, 
in gtay, with tailor sleeves, the cuffs 
braided. Linen collar and cuffs. Black satin high belt. 


seams. Boléro bodice, front closed 


braided 


Fig. 4204—Spring wheeling suit in blue-gray 
covert cloth, skirt same model as 4203. Eton 
bodice, slashed in the back, closed in front, braided 
in black, showing cloth or silk under waist, accord- 
ing to need, tatlor sleeves, braided cuffs, black 
leather belt, linen collar and cuffs. Black satin bow 
stock. 


Fig. 4312—Matinée of figured red silk trimmed 
with ruchings of pinched chiffon, yoke and epauleties 
of Russian lace. ? 

Fig. 4354—House blouse of tan taffeta with green 
velvet coliar, and belt, the latter finished with a bow 
and ends. Bands of the velvet at the wrist. The 
collar finished all the way around with a fall of 
cream lace. e - 

Fig. 151—Pale green cachemire with yoke and 
sleeves of blue silk braided in black, The ruchings 
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are black chiffon. 
laid two plaits in front, jeweled girdle. 
dark green straw trimmed with feathers in dark and 
light shades of green. 

Fig. 4328—Costume for second morning, black 
whipcord with gray and black figured taffeta laid 
in folds on the skirt. Blouse bodice, the fronts of 


Bodice gathered in back and 
Hat of 


the taffeta. Puffs of sleeves also of the taffeta. Hat 
of black straw with black ribbon and stiff dlack 
feathers. 
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(Continued from page 284) 
ing, and the points curving back towards the 
sleeves. This cape was of Irish lace, and was 
laid over the same French blue satin, with a 
ruffle of Irish lace also on its edge, and tripled 
on the inside of Medici collar. 

The wrists of the sleeves were likewise 
trimmed with frills of it, the whole effect 
being charming in the extreme. And how 
lovely was the hat of silvery straw, so entirely 
new this season, with its Oriental turban 
crown around which was a red velvet band, 
caught in front by a large oval diamond 
buckle. On the left side and well up on the 
back with foliage, was a profusion of beautiful 
red carnations varying in shades, with an 
aigrette of black osprey rising from their midst. 


GOWN OF GRENADINE 


Not far off, was a youngish matron wearing 
a reddish chestnut wool grenadine, the figure 
woven in Madras lace design, in the selfsame 
color, and built over white silk. It was quite 
a distinguished looking gown ; the skirt hung 
separately, having on the bottom a bias narrow 
rufle of grenadine above one of white silk. 
There was a white silk sleeveless bodice 
flowered in Delft blue, the front laid in three 
semi-pouched plaits, opening at the left side, 
and a very narrow ruffle basque laid in plaits 
also with square plaited epaulettes attached, 
falling over the lace grenadine sleeves, which 
were tight to the arm, puffed at the top 
moderately, and ringed all the way down with 
groups of puckerings. At the left side opening 
was a tapering lace jabot, and a half-ruff to 
match above a blue chiffon choker, while the 
same lace was frilled at the wrists, which were 
long and pointed over the hand. Capote of 
blue tulle, massed with blue myrtle blossoms 
and dark cool foliage, with two white Paradise 
feathers curled high in the air at the left 
towards the back. It was altogether a most 
happy combination of color, and eminently a 
very smart gown. 
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SHIRTS MAY SAFELY BE ORDERED BY SAMPLE 
—THE SNARE OF THE FANCY WAISTCOAT 
—WHEN THEY SHOULD BE DOUBLE AND 
WHEN SINGLE-BREASTED — CON- 
SUMPTION OF LINEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


En who live away from large cities can 
order some articles very well by sam- 
ples. Shirt orders, for instance, can 

be placed on samples. But when one has to 
select a cloth, with no idea of just how it will 
be made up, or whether it is the proper cloth 
for the particular suit desired, the task is a 
difficult one. The salesman, of course, does 
not, as a rule, know the mode of the well- 
dressed society man, and consequently the 
right goods are usually a matter of speculation 
with him. 

The ‘* popular crowd *’ in New York seems 
to have gone crazy over fancy waistcoats. I 
described these garments in detail some time 
ago, but the developments lately warrant me 
in going over the old ground again. 

The fancy waistcoats are in washable fabrics 
principally. These cotton stuffs are woven in 
fancy patterns, With swiveled effects in light 
contrasting units, well spaced. The white 
grounds are not decorated elaborately, and the 
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straw, tan and lemon shades are best in plain 
goods. The plain white piqué and linen waist- 
coats will come in later in the season. 

These waistcoats should be double-breasted 
for formal wear or wear with the Prince Al- 
bert, and single-breasted for wear with the 
sack coat. The outing waistcoats are made 
of flannels and come in toned grounds, with 
rather bold plaid patterns. You had better 
exercise a great deal of care and avoid getting 
loud waistcoats. Because the mode sanctions 
colors, do not think that it permits you to se- 
lect anything so long as it may be colored. 
That is a mistake. Quiet, refined effects are 
best, be it for dress or négligé. 

Very little change is noticeable in cravats. 
We shall stick to the broad end bow all 
through the summer. When you select your 
bows ask for a twill or Rumchunda. This is 
a light silk fabric with extracted figures, and it 
is expensive. You will have to pay at least 
50 cents. In the cotton cravats of the tie 
order I prefer the India prints. This is a 
misnomer, for the prints are woven. Madras 
and linens are also used in cravats. The 
manner of coloring is varied. I think the 
French send us the best printed goods and the 
English give us the best woven stuffs. 

That high-banded turn-down collar which 
is now so popular is anything but a fad. It 
has been accepted by the best dressers, and I 
notice that there is no sign of its decreasing in 
popularity. The collar is now made in such 
a variety of hights and shapes that almost every 
man’s idea of a perfect collar is met. 

Speaking of collars reminds me that I have 
something to say about the quality of the 
material used in collars. Collars are made of 
linen or cotton. Very few collars are made 
entirely of linen. You cannot tell a cotton 
collar from a linen one, and there is no reason 
why a cotton collar should not be as good as 
a linen one. We Americans are the only 
people who insist on linen collars. We are 
the largest consumers of linen in the world. 
I think Ireland last year sent us about four 
times as much linen as she sent to the rest of 
the world combined. The only reason that I 
can give for the popularity of linen collars and 
cuffs as well as shirts lies in the fact that linen 
is smoother than cotton, and therefore feels 
better. It does not wear as well, however. 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 

Young women are over-doing the purple 
craze, and are oblivious of the fact that by so 
doing they look as old as their mothers. 


TuaT— 


The artist milliner who can combine flow- 
ers and colors is a rara avis. Witness the hor- 
rors on the streets. 


THaT— 


Velours moiré parasols were built expressly 
to get rid of a glut on the market. Uglier, 
overweighted affairs were never conceived. 


Pew-TaLk aT WeEDDING— 

‘« Not a doubt but the veil is of real lace. 
Mothers would mortgage their houses rather 
than allow their girls to wear tulle, when real 
lace was the smartest thing.’” 


¢¢ Sentiment and bridesmaids make a sorry 
show usually. My advice is to choose ycur 
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maids for their good looks and fine figures, 
and beware of many colors in gowns.”’ 


‘« There is a fortune waiting for a man 
or woman who will set up as_bridal-veil 
expert, excelling in artistic sense of drapery and 
becomingness.’” 


THaT— 


The best dressed women at smart weddings 
wear some of the pale silvery grays, or deli- 
cate dove colors, sponge or beige, with fronts 
of bodices in white satin, silk, or mousseline 
de soie combined with lovely laces. 


Don’ T— 

If you are the mother of grown-up boys 
and girls, wear a white satin ribbon sash and 
bows on your shoulders at your friend’s wed- 
ding, unless you are the great beauty of the 
day—then you may do as you please. 


AT THE WATERING PLACES THIS SUMMER— 


The cool grays of the sea, the deep blues 
and greens of the ‘¢ rollers’’ will set off red 
gowns, red hats, and red parasols, as only an 
artist could have done with his brush. No 
one must forego having one, or all three. 


A MEAN ADVENTURE 


BY WILLIAM BANKS, JR. 


Hrifty Phil Currie went to the church 

: that night because the new pastor 

came from the country town in which 
he had been born and had lived the first twenty 
years of his life, and where Rita Rivers, the 
girl whom he had decided should be his wife, 
still lived. 

He did not enjoy the sermon. He had 
heard Rev. Mr. Allcorn preach it eight years 
before in the country-towi church. On that 
occasion he had listened with pleasure because 
Rita sat next him. To-night his mind was 
greatly taken up with the trip he should make 
on the morrow to Rita’s home. Mentally he 
checked off the number of hours he felt he 
could spare from a growing business. Once or 
twice he placed his hand on the outside of his 
waistcoat pocket to assure himself that the 
ring he had bought on the previous day was 
safe. 

«That was rather a heavy expenditure,” 
he told himself. “When we are married 
Rita must practice strict economy to make up 
for it.” 

The service was over. Many in the con- 
gregation stayed to congratulate the pastor. 
Currie lingered until almost all had gone. He 
wished to speak with Rev. Mr. Allcorn on a 
personal matter. 

His glance fell upon a lady standing some- 
what irresolutely in the aisle nearest him. 

**¢ Good heavens !’’—this half aloud—‘* she 
should be fifty miles away.”” 

A second glance convinced him. It was 
Rita. He walked down the aisle toward her, 
with face aglow and heart beating wildly. She 
showed no desire to meet him. On the con- 
trary, she turned deadly pale and cast furtive 
glances over her shoulder, as though seeking a 
hiding-place. By the time he had reached 
her side Rev. Mr. Allcorn was standing by 
her. He seemed somewhat amused at Cur- 
rie’s agitation, and after shaking hands with 
him said, with a hardly concealed sneer : 

‘¢ Allow me to introduce you to Mrs. All- 
corn—Rita Rivers that was.”” 
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Fig. 4366—Gray tissue over gray taffeta, bands of 
moss-green velvet. 

Fig. 4199—Model for cloth bodice, 

Fig. 4192—Model for cloth bodice. 

Fig. 4189— Model for cloth bodice. 

Fig. 4197—Model for bodice of washing material 
or summer silk. 

Fig. 4195—Same for purpose similar to 4197. 

Fig. 4331—Model tor bodice of cachemire. 

Fig. 4352 —Négligé of taffeta, pale red figured in 
pink and white. Front of white mousseline de soie 
over light blue silk. 
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(From $2.75 to $30) 
FOR LITTLE MAIDS 


T is amusing to watch the expression of 
importance and anxiety on the faces of 
children as they stand before the long pier 
glass in the show-room and listen to mam- 
ma’s opinion of this or that jacket. The love 
of pretty clothes is fully developed at the ma- 
ture age of six. Shopping at large, as it were, 
for the little ones, the mother somewhat em- 
barrassed and amused at the practical advice to 
bring the children with her to be fitted. As 
a result of one’s observations it may be said 
that there are, among the many, enough jack- 
ets stylish, reasonable of price and altogether 
desirable, to fit up the family of the Shoe-lady 
of fictitious renown. 
A model of novelty, of build and all that 
is desirable is the little coat shown in illustra- 
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tion, Fig. 4357, made of dark blue cloth with 
deep square plaited collar at the back, around 
the edge of which is a folded ribbon of blue 
and white striped pattern. There are the 
three full bows of the ribbon at the front and 
large bows with long ends over each shoulder, 
A round turn-over collar of velvet fastens 
close about the throat. The back of the coat 
is plain, loose-fitting, and short ; the front 
laid in two broad box-plaits. It hooks over in- 
visibly and the bows are set on the plain space 
between the two plaits,a cut steel buckle in 
the centre of each bow ; around the top of the 
plain little coat sleeves is gathered a broad 
ruffle of heavy lace, the ribbon bows set on 
top. The coat is lined throughout with at- 
tractive changeable plaid silk. Suitable for 
eight years of age (Back 4359.) Price, $30. 

Coat (Fig. 4360), a light tan smooth cloth, 
is noticeable for the novel plaiting of the 
upper portion of the sleeves, the plaits 
running in bias effect, narrow in width as be- 
fits the small garment, are stitched across the 
top. The coat buttons over to one side in- 
visibly and is finished with a stitching on the 
edge and around the bottom. Thesleevesare 
finished with square stitched cuffs, the throat 
is high, with turn-over collar of the cloth. 
Price, $13.75. 

Another a very dark blue cloth ( Fig. 4361 ) 
is made gay with gilt buttons. The coat is 
plaited back and front. A double row of six 
large, plain, round gilt buttons are set on the 
centre plait ; an odd-shaped, deep square collar 
is edged about with black gimp of fancy de- 
sign and overlaid with an extra pointed tab of 
the cloth which is brought from the shoulder 
forward and decorated with some tiny gilt 
buttons in odd design. The sleeves are simple 
of cut edged about the waist with the black 
gimp. Price, $20.50. 

In bright scarlet, also in more sober colors 
(Fig. 4358), a chic little coat has its plaits in 
front caught together with a series of link- 
studs of dark green enamel edged with gold. 
A square collar falls deep at the back with an 
edging of lace, while a red and white ribbon 
edges the collar above the lace, forms bows at 


the shoulder and falls either side of the front 
in long ends. The sleeves are full at the top 
and plaited diagonally for some distance. 
Price, $21.75. The jackets described in fore- 
going paragraph are in eight-year-old sizes. 
On the six-year-old the long skirted coat is 
much in use. Two of these are exceptionally 
pretty. One of a light dull green color, smooth 
cloth plaited full at back and front, has a nar- 
row silver braid run down the seams, and 
some odd little fleur-de-lys buttons at the front 
of the turnover collar. A deep full collar of 
the cloth is covered by a heavy lace, gathered 
full and hung loose over the cloth one. It 
crosses in the front in rounded shape, at the 
sides over the sleeves. The collar is slashed 
and hangs in deep epaulette effect. The sleeves 
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are puffed at the tops and ended with short 
turned-up cuffs edged with the silver braid. 
Price, $21.50. 

Another, a second long jacket, is closer 
firting and the plaits stiff and straight, the 
cloth of a deep tan color; a ruffle of white silk 
edged with narrow brown velvet in three rows 
gives a yoke effect, and edges the sleeves. A 
broad belt of white is caught in front with a 
fancy buckle. Price, $11.75. 

In short cut a dainty little piqué jacket in 
pink, blue, or white with deep square collar 
and cuffs edged with embroidery, is very useful 
and attractive. Price, $6.50. 

In smooth cloths, one of light tan with 
deep collar faced with bright red silk is most 
effective lined throughout with same scarlet 
silk. Price, $18 50. 

Scarlet cloth with gilt buttons is none too 
gay in these diminutive proportions and is most 
stylish. Price, $9.50. 

Among the cheaper coats there are many 
pretty designs too, but space does not allow of 
a detailed account. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


BADLY HUNG SKIRTS 


T is possible to refuse payment for a 
I misfit garment and have the support of 
the law, if the case is well proven, let 

the defendant be man or woman. But so 
far there evidently is no law reaching badly 
hung skirts, else the victims surely would not 
be so supine as to resignedly walk the public 
ways as they do, nor would the makers out- 
rage their calling with such bravado by palm- 
ing off on their patrons such monstrosities. 
If there is one thing more disfiguring than 
another, it is a zig-zagging, hitched-up and 
slipping-down skirt. A morning’s walk on 
any of the thoroughfares where shoppers of 
all classes pass and repass will convince any- 
one of this fact, and that in addition well 
hung skirts are greatly in the minority among 
even the well-to-do classes. The truth is 
the present skirt cannot be well turned out 
except by competent hands, who give it great 
cate. If one could detect in some of the 
offending skirts those worthy of our compas- 
sion rather than censure, because the poor 
little woman had to make and hang it her- 
self—an impossible feat, as we all know who 
have had to stand while ours were fitted inch 
by inch all around the bottom—we would 
remain silent and utter never a word. But 
that women’s and men’s hard earnings should 
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have to go to a swarm of incompetents call- 
ing themselves dressmakers, who not only 
ruin materials but make perfect guys of their 
unfortunate patrons, are cases worthy of legal 
interference, as much as getting money under 
any other means through false representa- 
tions. An uprise from this slavery might 
result in a combined feminine effort for public 
instruction in dressmaking, one of several 
women’s trade schools which, well started 
and protected, would undoubtedly solve some 
of our present knotty domestic problems. 
All intelligent American women en masse 
should have the encouragement of good work 
at heart, and they cannot begin too soon to 
break up the great army of ignorant ineffi- 
cients of their own sex to which they them- 
selves calmly submit from year to year to be 
the victims, not only in matters of clothes but 
in an hundred different ways connected with 
their homes within and without. 
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DECREASE OF SLEEVES SEEMS TO HAVE BEEN 
THE SIGNAL FOR ROTUND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HATS 


Whatever space we gained by a return to 
small sleeves, we seem to have lost again in 
the rotundity of hats, with their scarf wind- 
ings and quilling, wreaths of great flowers 
and foliage, aigrettes and feathers outstanding. 
But when the new hat is not extravagant in 
size, it cannot be denied that it is very pretty, 
and goes exceeding well with the blown out 
ripplings of hair at the sides. 


USES OF GAUZE IN MILLINERY 


This stiff new gauze is a magical thing for 
taking on any form the artistic fingers of the 
trimmer may desire, and one of the most 
serviceable trimmings in use as well as the 
most effective. Then, too, colored straws 
work wonders in their pliability, and the 
horse-hair variety when of black broad braid 
and jeweled with ruby-green, violet and blue 
cabochons in a single mass of color, and the 
straw not only used for foundation but in 
part also for loops, is exceedingly smart. 
Flowers or feathers for left side trimmings, so 
much in vogue this season, are to be counted 
as additional trimmings for these black jew- 
eled hats. 
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HOW THE TRIMMING SHOULD BE PLACED 


A fiat trimmed hat meant to be worn tilted 
very much over the brow requires an evenly 
balanced trimming, piled up more over the 
crown,and high atthe back. The sporting 
sailor form has its trimmings quilled up 
around the crown and rising above it, with 
loops at the side, or when severely plain, the 
band rising to the top of crown has a few 
upstanding loops and ends at the left. There 
are so many varieties of shapes in hats it is 
impossible to enumerate one half of them, 
and few there are which may not be trimmed 
with one or more Paradise plumes. They 
obey no law, but are posed by suggestion of 
hat or fancy of wearer. You may have 
them spouting up, as it were, back to back 
like fountains, in the middle of your hat 
crown, flanked by chic bows of ribbon, or 
you may wear them on the very extreme back 
of a little Dutch bonnet, so that they will toss 
and curl over your back hair. Then, again, 
you may have a sweet little flower toque of 
roses or pansies, and let a fantastic, long, 
swirling, upstanding pair of plumes, white as 
snow, swaying right and left, start up from 
the middle of your hat. Flower and foliage 
aigrettes are always pretty, and they, too, may 
spring from the middle, the front, the sides. 
The least attractive trimming of the season is 
a sun-rise of stiff feathers, suggestive as well 
of porcupine quilis. 


THE TOQUE 
Whatever fugitive success the Victorian or 
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poke bonnet had over the prettiest of young 
faces at late winter receptions ‘has given way 
now to the toque, the Lamballe, the Alpine 
and Louis xvi. The Leghorn will be the 
full-dress garden-party hat—the peerless hat 
for grace and beauty in the late summer. 


BLACK SATIN UNDER BLACK LACE 


Matrons on the sunny side of forty should 
look up their black lace flounces and resusi- 
tate their black satin skirts, for quite the 
most elegant of gowns are now being built of 
black satin, with an over-dress of black lace, 
jetted or trimmed with black lace flounces. 
If the lace skirt is without flounces, it is 
ruched on the bottom with mousseline de 
soie. With flounces no ruching is necessary 
except on the bottom of the satin skirt. 


THE COMPLEMENTARY BODICE 


High white lace bodices, made over pearl- 
white satin, are worn with these skirts after 
the following model : Low satin bodice, heart 
shape, back and front draped very softly with 
white lace matching color of the satin and 
carried up gracefully to choker band. New 
Brussels or English point answers capitally. 
The lace may be in wide insertions, fitted to 
the figure crossways by sewing them together, 
or draped lengthwise and gathered into a belt, 
with two groups of narrow flounces, three in 
each group, forming a vest front, having 
equal space between, and the back draped 
simply ; while the sleeves are to be short, 
and consist of three full ruffles of lace to 
match. There should be a wide Liberty satin 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Fig. 4205—Dinner gown of pistache green silk 
grenadine striped with white satin. Round skirt 
sun-plaited, hangs separately over slip of green satin 
merveilleux. Low, round, off-the-shoulder Direc- 
toire bodice matching skirt, lace flounce turning 
over. Shell-white satin boléro, incrusted with 
green puckered tulle and lace. A deep square straw- 
colored velvet collar in the back, and yeilow velvet 
buttons jeweled in front. Dark green velvet and 
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boléro bordering. White satin sleeves, green tulle 
drapery from the shoulders, 

Fig. 4266—Front of white satin covered with 
mousseline de soie trimmed with insertion, a series of 
ruffies down the front of fine French lawn orna- 
mented with two rows of hemstitching. 

Fig. 4364—Model for any kind of thin material 
to be made up over silk. The insertion used may 
be either lace or embroidery. 
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Fig. 4367—Gray cloth, the skirt trimmed with 
bands of white cloth and rows of black silk braid 
arranged in Grecian border effect. Yoke of white 
cloth embroidered in gold. Front of bodice ar- 
ranged in two broad plaits which slightly blouse. 
Over this are straps of the braid fastened on either 
side by buttons, Sleeves tucked to elbow. 

Fig. 4097—Shows skirt corded at the hips and with 
panel of figured Jace plaiied in the front. The 
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bertha on bodice is festooned on ecither side of a 
broad plait. The costume may be made of any 
pretty light silk. 

Fig. 4042—Dinner gown with front composed 
entirely of lace over satin, Back of costume princess 
model: any rich silk fabric makes up beautifully in 
this style 











(Continued from page 288) 
belt in folds of any favorite color, or a black 
one, 


THE BODICES THAT SHOULD BE PAIRED 


Each style of low bodice should be accom- 
panied by a white marceline silk high bodice 
with atop of white satinto match the low 
one, and to which should be attached a pair 
of long white lace sleeves shirred to the arm, 
with a pretty wrist finish of lace in square or 
pointed tabs. This marceline waist is put 
on before the black satin skirt, on which 
the lace skirt is separately mounted, then the 
low bodice with its high-necked lace, is 
slipped over, producing then a_ perfect 
costume for a day function—a wedding, a 
ceremonious breakfast, or luncheon, or a 
garden party. By leaving off the marceline 
bodice, an evening gown is the result, to 
which is added a different belt. Some natural 
flowers or artificial ones, witha high jeweled 
dog collar, long gloves, etc. When less 
expense is desirable, the same idea may be 
carried out by using plain black net, or point 
d’esprit, ruching it on the bottom. If one 
had real black lace sufficiently long to lay 
flat on each side like a panel, and cut the 
net from under it, then ruching each side 
of the lace with a narrow mousseline de soie 
plaiting, the effect would be successful. 
Women who have lost their figures by 
corpulence or what is called ‘‘spreading’”’ 
should not attempt these white lace bodices, 
but keep entirely to black ones. Such 
figures should never under any circumstance 
permit the waist-line to be broken but rather 
court the princess model, all in one from 
shoulders to hem. 


VOGUE’S DOMESTIC PET 
SERIES 


PAUL COON 


E were rather proud of our collection 

V \ of chickens. Indeed they excited 

the admiration of all the neighbor- 
hood, so fine were they. Now it happenedthat 
the coons, with which our section was plenti- 
fully supplied, had also found an attraction in 
our brood to so marked a degree that finally 
our indignation arose and we decided that some 
action must take place to determine which 
should have the supremacy—the coons or the 
rightful owners. Then it came to pass that 
a big trap was set. As the coon is a very 
wary animal several days passed and our 
trap continued tenantless. Patiently we 
waited and hopefully too, our chickens mean- 
while disappearing a few atatime. At last 
reward came in the shape of a big mother 
coon whom we shot and skinned without 
delay. 

Next morning our trap held still another 
victim, this time a tiny thing which had 
evidently come in search of its mother, and 
scenting her as far as the trap, in he stepped. 
So it was. that we became possessed of our 
Paul Coon. 

So young was he that he had not yet been 
weaned, and since we had rendered him 
motherless all we could now do was to bring 
him up on the bottle. He took very kindly 
to the substitute and proved himself a most 
entertainingcompanion. His house was soon 
built and due attention and consideration were 
shown to the new member of the family, 
We had made him homeless and motherless 
and it was plainly our duty to care for him 
now. All our efforts were properly appre- 
ciated and Paul quickly profited by the ex- 
ample of our dog, Betty, and learned, like 
her, to follow the master. Sometimes Mis- 
tress Betty thought Paul might prove to be 
an usurper, but she conquered that feeling 
and the two became fast friends. Many and 
important were the confidences they ex- 
changed. Paul’s brain must have been the 
more fertile one for he, with one paw on 
Betty’s neck, the other resting on her cheek, 
his nose close to her ear, had always more to 
say and maintained the gravity of the situa- 
tion longer, while Betty would assume a bored 
air which would have done justice to a blase 
youth of the four hundred. 

‘ Cats may hold the record for curiosity, but 
Paul Coon came in a close second. 
We have a rain gauge in our garden. High 








up ona pole it is perched, and even when 
Paul was still a tiny animal, that gauge ex- 
cited his interest. Investigation must be 
made, but how was he to shin up so steep and 
slippery a surface? Scarcely a day passed 
without at least one attempt at it, until fin- 
ally the feat was accomplished, but, alas! no 
satisfaction gained. Paw as he might, and 
murmur too, no tangible response came forth 
from the unsympathetic rain gauge, and in 
disgust Paul Coon slid down the pole never 
again to interest himself in so stupid a 
machine, 

At the outset of his career he developed a 
fondness for the small basin in the garden in 
which the fountain plays. He enjoyed bath- 
ing there, but he frightened the gold fish; so a 
veto had to be put on that maneuvre, and he 
was then supplied with his own private dip. 
We cut off a barrel about a foot from the 
ground, and kept it filled with water, 

Nothing would Paul eat unless he himself 
had washed it. Whatever was given to him 
was immediately taken to his tub and thor- 
oughly scoured. He was cleanliness itself, 
and would permit no chance of pollution by 
eating unclean things His chief delight con- 
sisted ina search for stray frogs. There were 
plenty of them about an inch long, which 
we easily caught and deposited in Paul’s tub. 
He would then get in the tub and feel all 
around first with one paw, then the other, 
his eyes meanwhile roaming over the land- 
scape, as if they had no concern with what 
the rest of his body was doing. The frog 
caught, out jumped the coon and, rubbing his 
two paws vigorously together, the frog was 
soon much elongated and mashed to a jelly. 
Back he would go for one extra washing be- 
fore eating the tiny crapaud. 

His mania for washing caused us to put 
beyond his reach all liquid, for Paul was no 
discriminator, and fluids to his mind were 
made for washing only—if clean, so much 
the better; if not, then wash and pray for 
better luck next time. 

One day I had been sitting on the piazza. 
Near by was a cuspidore with a little water in 
it. This was clouded with cigar ashes and 
stumps ; so before going into the house I be- 
thought me of the propensities of Paul Coon, 
and placed the cuspidore ona table not far 
from my hat, which was also reposing there. 
Imagine my amusement on my return to see 
Mr. Coon comfortably seated in my hat, and 
washing his hands in the cuspidore. His 
eyes, as they caught mine, plainly said: 
‘¢Ha! ha! you thought you had me that 
time ; but you’re euchred, you see.”’ 

As Paul increased in years he grew less 
tame, so that it became necessary to chain 
him, From that time his humor changed, 
and his one desire, besides the continued 
washing, was to break his bonds. Finally 
a morning came when a broken chain told all 
there was to tell of the departure of Paul 
Coon, 

I have always felt that he continued his 
confidences, whispering to his companions as 
they enjoyed their freedom in the woods that 
the dangers of captivity lurked in our neigh- 
borhood, for our barnyard has remained un- 
molested since the advent and exodus of Paul 
Coon. 

Emily Wainwright Babbitt. 


LEAN PURSE TALES 


AIM AT FITNESS RATHER THAN 


SMARTNESS 


MOTTO: 


(Second Paper) 


Olly—that is my chum—and I had a 

M discussion over the motto at the 

head of this series of papers. She 

contends that a girl can be smart—that is, 

ultra fashionable—without money. I insist 

that she cannot, and I think I make out a 
pretty good case for my opinion. 


SMARTNESS 


Novelty is the fundamental characteristic 
of smartness, and novelty is an expensive 
fad, far too much so for a girl of limited 
means. For example, while the average girl 
whose winter outfit was bought last Novem- 
ber was wearing a big black hat with a for- 
est of ostrich feathers, the smartly dressed 
woman discarded her early winter hat and 
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went about in an imported walk.ng hat, 
that was rolled up on both sides, and with 
a mass of cocque’s plumes at the left side, 
that was all as expensive as it was new. 
The average woman did not get her French 
walking hat until this spring, and now that 
the avenue shops are a-blossom with them, 
the smart woman has turned her attention to 
other and more exclusive shapes. 

There is also the matter of braided orna- 
ment. A girl has only totakea walk through 
any big shop and note the bargains in mohair 
braid, boléros, bands, yokes, fronts, plastrons 
and panels, to realize that the *‘smart’’ 
woman has discarded this form of trimming. 
Appliqué ornament is still fashionable, to be 
sure, but the smart dresser has hers done by a 
first rank tailor or dressmaker, and the orna- 
ment is especially designed for each gown, 
being frequently composed of narrow folds 
of dress material formed into a design. 
Lean purses cannot command this class of 
ability, and appliqué ornament if used must 
be of the bargain braid variety. 

The ultra smart woman pays for origin- 
ality in the design of her costumes and for 
individual color and material combination 
as well for novelties in the way of fabrics and 
trimmings. 


WHEREIN THE POOR GIRL FALLS SHORT 


A girl may know how to wear her clothes 
and she may have them modishly made, 
but she can not be smart unless she is 
able to afford the frequent changes for newer 
things and the costume addenda that are 





is to look ‘* cheap and nasty ’”” as the telling, 
if not over pretty phrase goes. 


HAT FOR A LIGHT BROWN CACHEMIRE 
COSTUME 


The most obvious hat for a brown gown 
would be a brown one, but as I did not care 
to look as though I had been dipped from 
head to foot into a brown dye pot, I decided 
I should select some other color. Making 
any kind of a choice was tormenting work, 
as the shops swarm with no end of creations. 
White straw combined with green, with 
purple, blue, pink, red, was everywhere 
shown, I consider a white hat much too 
conspicuous and dressy for ordinary street 
wear. It is also apt to vulgarize any cos- 
tume unless it be pure white, or solid black. 
The fantastic shapes were surprisingly ugly. 
I was drawn toward the walking hats with 
high roll brim on either side. When 
properly trimmed, where they appeared ina 
milliner’s window, they made every other hat 
look vulgar. 

But I found I was too full faced for the 
style, fat cheeks are made to look absurd if a 
narrow high hat be worn. 

In looking about I found a medium high 
crown, light green, fine weave straw. The 
brim was straight like a sailor hat in front 
and at the sides, but it narrowed toward the 
back. The price was 75 cents. For trim- 
ming I bought one and one quarter yards of 
double-width silk brown chiffen, at 68 cents 
a yard. Also one yard of fancy taffeta at 38 
cents a yard. This showed the same colors 





PAUL COON’S CONFIDENCES TO BETTY. 


the earmarks of the smartly dressed. It may 
be only ared pin-dot waistcoat with a crash 
suit, but that fabric is worn and tossed aside 
long before it is within the reach of limited 
means. 

It is because girls almost invariably prefer 
what is fashionable rather than what is suita- 
ble that the city streets in early morning and 
again at the close of the day are alive with 
tawdryness. Spotted gray or other light 
color gowns, cotton velvet capes, cheap and 
gaudy flower bedecked hats. The gospel I 
mean to preach is fitness and through a 
recital of my experiences and those of my 
chums I hope to show that by the exercise 
of intelligent forethought and the abandon- 
ment of the idea of being fashionable at 
any price, girls can be prettily and becom- 
ingly dressed on less than it costs them to 
attempt smartness as far as their small in- 
comes will allow. The general outcome of 
their frantic effort at being ultra fashionable 


VOGUE'S DOMESTIC PET SERIES 


that appeared in the challie vest. Twosmal 
Dresden stick pins at 15 cents each, com- 
pleted the trimming. A milliner for the price 
of $1 trimmed the hat, using the chiffon to 
wind around the crown, and to help with the 
aid of the taffeta ribbon to form large bows 
high on the left side. The two Dresden pins 
were made to appear as though holding the 
scarf in place at the base of the bows. The 
hat tones beautifully with the gown, and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing that every 
third shop in town has not a replica of it. 
You will notice that there is not a flower or 
leaf or feather in it. The chiffon, I will ad- 
mit, was something of an extravagance, as it 
is not as durable as ribbon, but it is dainty and 
cool looking against the green, and it is not 
as perishable on a hat as it is ona bodice. 
And I might also have saved the muilliner’s 
fee, but should have had a botched hat if I 
had attempted to sew it myself. However, 
(Continued on page vi) 
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SPAPERS& 


For INVITATION AND FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper ComPANy, 


150 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
MILLS—HOLYOKE, MAss. 























Ladies’ 
Spring Woolens 


Plain Faced Cloths, 
Fancy Homespuns, 
Mixed and Plain Meltons, 


Venetians, Tweeds. 


WHITE AND BLUE SERGE 


For Yachting and Seaside Wear. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE CLOTHS, 
Plaid Backs. 


Coverts and Whip Cords. 


Broadovay HAE 19th ot. 


NEW YORE. 





Built by Experts 


It is not to be won- 
dered at that cycling 
and mechanical ex- 
perts marvel at the 
workmanship of the ’97 



















Waverley Bicycles, the 
result of 10 years of study 
and continued 

ccess. Equipped with ab- $ 

lutely true bearings. :: :: 

Last year’s Waverleys have been 

tatly improved, and as there was $ 

hew machinery to buy, the pric 

8S been reduced to ::: si: si ss: 
Catalogue for the asking. 

NA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Boys Know 


That whatever they wear that 
comes from this store—Clothing, 
Hats or Shoes—is just right in 
every particular. 


They know they are well dressed— 
have the best there is, and take pride in 
it accordingly—take better care of it, 
too—and therefore get more wear out of 
it. And the cost is no more, cither. 


Sailor Suits, silk embroidery. 
$4 75 to $7.50. 
School Suits, $§.00 to $8.50. 
Youths’ Suits, long trousers, $10 to $16. 
Covert Coats, $5.00 to $13.50. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, for 4 cents postage, 


60-62 W. 23d St., N.Y. 
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OSE SUPPORTER 


No Suppina.or TEARING 
Sold Everywhere 
Sample Pair. by mail. 25c Siames 


CATALOGUE FREE 
"er Glohat FRoST GS BoSToN MAS 





IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 


For Gray or Bleached Hair. 


Clean, odorless, listing. It 


the scalp, and baths do not af- 


nor crimping. Incomparable 
for the BEARD on account of 


Seven colors cover all shades. 
Price, $1.50 and $3.00, 


No. 1. Black. 

No. 2. Dark 
Rrown. 

No. 3. Me- 


No 5. Light 
Chestaut. 
No. 6. Gold 
Rlonde. 
No. 7. Ash 
Blonde. 
We makeap- 
plications a 
Specialty and assure privacy. 
Samples of hair colored free 
Facial massage by experts. 


292 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (take elevator). 
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of charge. 











does not cowtain an atom ot | 
poisonous matter, wili not stain | 


| 
fect it; neither does curling | 
its durability ard cleanliness. | 


It’s An Old, Old Story 


THAT... 





| THE VERY BEST SKIRT-BINDING. 


It will not ** wear forever, and bind 
a petticoat the day after,’’ but it 


| WILL GIVE A TOUCH of STYLE to the PLAIN- 
EST GARMENT, and last through its span of lite. 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters §, H. & M. 
It's the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


be obtained through department 
stores or merchandise dealers; they |Pi 
are delivered directly from maker to 
user only through our own em- 
ployees. They are offered to the 
public on their intrinsic merits as the 
best device obtainable for family 


sewing. 
CAN YOU TRY ONE FREE? 





located in every 


WORK. 
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Fair Women from 
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Vogue 


INGER! MIFGlG@Oo. 


CERTAINLY. Deliver it at your 
door, in our own wagon, upon 
application to any of our offices, 


city in the world. 


EITHER LOCK-STITCH OR 
CHAIN-STITCH. 
ANY STYLE OF CABINET 


Sold for Cash, or Leased. 
Old Machines Exchanged. 





“uy China and bless Rightr 


HIGGINS 5 SEITER; 


FINE CHINA 
RICH CUT GLASS- 


Prices 
Average 
25 per cent. 
less 
than 
elsewhere 





tliustrated 
catalogue 
No 7-F. 
Free. 
Write us. 





No. 2337. 

PICTURE FRAME 
DECORATION, 

For cabinet-size photos. 


DELFT 


9 inches high. 


50.54 W. 22nd STREET,N. Y. 


170 Bellevue Ave., Newport, R.I. 
Wedding Gifts a Specialty. 


Each, $3.00 





A collection of portraits of ladies originally 
published in Vogue. 
of price, $37.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New Tork. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
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(Continued from page 290) 
someth:ng of an ultimate saving might be af. 
fected by the substitution of ribbon. The 
total cost of the hat, all the materials being 
most excellent, was : 

Green hat, $o 
Brown chiffon, 144 yards at 69 


75 





cents a yard, 1 04 
Taffeta ribbon, 1 yard, o 38 
Dresden pins, 2, © 30 
Milliner, I 00 

$3 47 


If a girl cares to tinker her own hat and 
essay the elusive and distracting art of bow 
creation, she could bring the cost down to 
$2.47. I should not, however, advise home 
muilinery. It 1s usually as deplorable in re- 
sult as home glove or shue making would be. 

There are hundreds of other shapes, other 
trimmings, and other colors, but my advice 
to the lean purse sisterhood is beware of a 
flower garden, brightly colored hat. The 
sun will play havoc with it the first afternoon 
you saunter through the park, and as for 
their first shower, what an undyeing process 
it will subject them to! 

There is a wrap to be considered, and I 
must tell you also that Molly and I disagree 
about more things than the motto in these 
papers. She says my light brown costume is 
too deadly dull for a young girl. What I 
think about her eye-challenging spring cos- 
tume I shall tell mn another paper. 


Patty B. 
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RULES 

(1) The writer’s full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue. 

2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3 Correspoadents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent 

CORRESPONDENCE 
Dear Vocue: 

N examples 39 of ‘*Snobbishness’’ in 

| your issue of 29 Apr., 1897, the ques- 

tion is asked if “ the lady of the New- 
port house were not a snob because she did 
not treat a supposed coachman, who called 
to see her maid, as well as she would have 
treated him had she known the man to be 
a clergyman.”’ 

The snobbishness of it all I leave for 
others to decide ; but this 1 do most decidedly 
say—that the clergyman knew very little 
about the fitness of things to inquire fora 
servant, giving her the title of ‘* Miss’”’ at 
a house where she was employed as servan', 
and further, to ask the mistress of that house 
to be the bearer of his card and of his in- 
vitation to tea, to her maid servant. 

Is it to be wondered at that all our 
foreign visitors criticize our servant system ? 
As they say, we ** really have no servants ”” ; 
and those persons that we employ at exorbit- 
ant wages do their work badly and show 
us not the proper respect. A free countiy is 
a glorious institution ; but as far as we carry 
freedom, don’t you think, as a conscientious 
periodical, that we make a mistake? Free- 
dom does not mean licence, but that is what 
the uneducated and rough think it means ; 
our late French critic is right when he says 
in his ** America and the Americans’ that 
we are not smart enough to see even ‘‘ the 
commercial disadvantage of letting the rough 
rule the gentle. Where is there a country 
where the servants, as well as all other 
working classes, are as unmindful of their 
place as in this? 

And it all comes because so many people 
know so little, like the Newport clergyman. 
How can the employer expect respect from 
his employee when he proves himself so 
underbred and ignorant? Kindness to those 
in inferior positions is a commendable thing, 
but treating them familiarly is baneful 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

890. Costume for Maid of Five Who 
is to be Bridesmaid at Evening Wed. 
ding. B., Mass.—(1) Will Vogue kindly 








publish as soon as possible suggestions for a 
suitable, simple costume for girl five years 
old, who is to be bridesmaid at an evening 
(church) wedding in June. She is blonde 
in type, and pale blue is a most® becoming 
color, 

(2) If it were blue siik slip with overdress 
of some thin white material, wvuld slip be 
made as full as outside ? 

(3) What iength of skirt is proper? 
Should it fall from shoulder or belt ? 

(1) Have a blue silk slip, and over ths a 
gown of fine French nainsook, lawn, or 
mousseline de soie. The overdress is made all 
in one, the bodice and skirt being joined by 
several rows of shirring. Or, if the child 1s 
chubby, and such a full waist would not be 
becoming, make the bodice not very full, 
and of alternate lines of nainsook and Valen- 
ciennes insertion, joined to the skirt by a 
band over which is worn a sash. Make the 
skirt very full with a deep hem, above which 
set one or several rows of insertion to match 
the bodice. Have the bodice cut low and 
edged with a ruche of nainsook and lace. 
For sleeves short puffs of insertion and nain- 
sook, with large bows of blue satin ribbon on 
the shoulders. Have a blue satin sash about 
four inches wide, blue silk stockings and'satin 
slippers. If low gowns are not becoming to 
the child you could have tight sleeves below 
the puffs, and the neck made high and fin- 
ished at the throat with a ruche. 

(2) The bodice of the slip should be nearly 
tight fitting, as otherwise the child would 
look too chubby. The skirt should be about 
half as full as the overdress. 

(3) The skirt should just cover the knees. 
Unless the child is very small the skirt is 
prettier falling from the waist than from the 
shoulders 


891 Model Suitable for Short and 
Stout Figure for White Swiss Gown 
to be Worn Over Various Colored 
Slips—Model for Navy Blue Dimity— 
Trimming for Black Picture Hat. 
June — (1, Will you kindly give suggestions 
for making up a white dotted swiss gown with- 
out lining so it can be worn over various 
colored slips. The difficulty in chcosing 
an appropriate design hes in the fact that 
Iam short and stout, but still considerably 
under thirty years of age. I have searched 
in vain for something suitable in Vogue 
and other publications, and now turn to you 
as you seem always so willing to help one 
out of such difficulties. 

(2) Should also like a pretty design for a 
navy blue dimity. 

(3) Also some hint of a novel way to 
trim a black chip picture hat. 

(1) We must preface our suggestions by 
the statement that white tends to increase 
apparent size of wearer and that thin over- 
gowns also accentuate tendency to stoutness. 
Make the skirt of your dotted muslin like 
the one of Smith & Dillon, No. 48, Vogue, 
22 Apr. only use white lace insertion, and 
make the ruffle a little narrower, so as not 
to make you look short. Make your bodice 
of alternate stripes of tucks and insertion 
running up and down, not around like model ; 
sleeves to match. Sash and stock should 
match silk slip. The needlework collar on 
this gown is very pretty, and could be used 
on your gown if deep collars are becoming. 

(2) A pretry model for a dimity gown 
would be No. 40, Page xvit, Vogue 22 
April, using fine needlework or lace insertion. 
If this is too elaborate, make the skirt plain, 
with a very narrow ruffle at the bottom, and 
the bodice plain with a loose front, and tight 
sleeves, with smal] puff at top. Over this 
bodice wear a lace coat like the one on page 
247, Vogue 22 April, only have your bodice 
made high, and wear stock and belt of black 
moiré ribbon. 

(3) Totrim the black picture hat turr 
it up onthe right side and fasten with a 
rosette of velvet ribbon, also turn it upa 
little to the left of the front. and fasten with 
three small black ostrich feathers and a knot 
of velvet, put a band around the crown and 
two feathers at the back, see hat on No. 18 
page xvir Vogue, 22 April. 


892. Blue and White Grenadine 
over Red Silk—The Status of the 
Pique Gown. Tiddledewinks. — (1) 
Kindly tell Tiddledewinks how to have a 











blue and white grenadine over red s‘Ik made 
in a stylish yet simple way. 

(2) Will piqué gowns be much worn. 

(3) Will bustles be universally worn. 

(1) Make your grenadine over red silk after 
model No. 1, Page xx., Vogue 22 Apr. If 
you prefer you could omit the band of silk 
down the skirt, and substitute three or five 
tucks. If you wish another model, a pe:- 
fectly plain skirt detached from the silk skint, 
and shirred on three cords around the hips 
forming a yoke. Bodice like No 1, 20r 5 
of costumes middle page Vogue 18 Feb. 

(2) Piqué gowns will be worn this summer, 
also white linen. 

(3) Bustles are not universally worn but a 
full skirt looks much better over a slight 
bustle. Have a petticoat made with Feather- 
bone piping cord in the ruffle, and three strip:s 
of bustlebone at the back. This skirt can 
be worn with all your gowns and makes them 
hang very well. 


893. The Middy Jacket.. A. B. C.— 
In a recent number of Vogue, in answer to a 
correspondent, it was stated that a’blue serge 
« middy ’’ jacket would be worn during the 
coming summer with duck skirts and shirt- 
waists. Will you kindly give a description of 
a ** middy”’ jacket. (1) Middy- jackets are 
cut very much like an eton, reach to the waist 
line, are tight fitting in the back and loose in 
front. They have a notched collar and coat 
sleeves ; are double breasted and fastened with 
gilt buttons. There are also gilt buttons on 
the sleeves. 


894. Bridesmaids in High Neck 
Gowns and Ushers in Even.ng [ ress. 
C.—Kindly tell me whether it will be correct 
at asix o'clock June wedding for the brides- 
maids to wear high neck white dresses and 
big hats, when the ushers are in evening dress. 

The bridesmaids could wear high neck 
gowns and big hats if the ushers were in 
evening dress at a six o'clock June wedding. 
But as six o'clock is daylight in June, the 
ushers would look better in frock coats, white 
waistcoats, etc., the regulation afternoon 
dress as published in Vogue several times. 
The bridal party and ushers would then be 
dressed more in unison. 


895. A New Testament Instead of a 
Bridal Bouquet — Suitable Flowers for 
Bride and for Maid of Honor—Menu 
for Wedding Breakfast in June. S. S. 
—(1) Would a new Testament bound in 
white answer for a bride to carry in place of 
a bouquet ? 

(2) If bouquet is carrried at a wedding 
what flowers could be used? The bride is to 
wear a brocade in pearl color, and maid of 
honor, pink. 

(3) What would be a desirable menu at 
that date for a wedding breakfast at eleven 
o'clock ? 

(1) A bride could carry a new Testament 
bound in white instead of a bouquet if she 
desired. Brides often carry a prayer book 
bound in white, from which they are married. 

(2) Lilies-of-the-valley make a pretty bou- 
qvet tied with white ribbons, with sprays of 
the lilies tied at intervals in the ribbon 
streamers. White lilacs are also pretty for a 
bouquet. The maid of honor could have her 
bouquet tied with pink, or carry a bouquet 
of La France roses. 

(3) Lobster 4 la Newburg, chicken paté, 
salmon, paté de foie gras sandwiches, salads, 
rolls, ices, biscuit glacé, fancy cakes, marron 
glacé, coffee, champagne. 


896. Form of Card Announcement 
for Orphan Bride when her Only 
Sister is Unmarried — Acknowledg- 
ment for Wedding Invitation—Books 
on Etiquette not Specificelly Recom- 
mended. Philadelphian —(1) In issuing 
announcement cards when the wedding is to 
be exceedingly quiet and the bride is an or- 
phan, with only an older unmarried sister, 
will it be correct to have them engraved thus, 
‘*Mr. John Smith and Miss Mary Jones, 
married,’’ with the usual wording following, 
or, to be correct, must someone else announce 
it as ** Miss Ellen Jones announces the mar- 
riage of her sister,’ etc.? 

(2) Will you please give me the correct 
form for acknowledging wedding gifts ? 

(3) Is Mrs. Burton Harsison’s Social 





Usages and Customs in America a good bodk 
on etiquette? 

(1) A wedding announcement is always 
made by the head of the family, and in your 
case your elder sister occupies that position, 
and should therefore announce your marriage, 
** Miss Ellen Jones announces the marriage 
of her sister,’” e’c. 

(2) There is no set form for acknowledg- 
ing wedding presents. You should write a 
short, graceful acknowledgment of the gift. 

(3) We do not care to recommend any 
book on social usages and customs. These 
change continually with times, places and 
circumstances. Vogue will answer questions, 
with the latest intormation, on all such 
matters. 


897. Gray Cachemire and Fancv 
Brocade with black Satin Belt and 
Stock. D., Florida.—I enclose sample of 
cachemite, of which I wish to make a stylish 
gown. 

I thought of two plaits down front of bod- 
ice. In middle of these a narrow vest of 
brocade, as per sample ; black satin pointed 
beit and stock, 

1 need something between shoulders and 
neck to give a rounded out effect. I do not 
care for boléro. What would you suggest ? 

Is the above style of trimming on waist cor- 
rect, and will it give good effect? I should 
like a simple, pretty trimming for skirt. | 
am five feet four inches in hight; good pro- 
portions ; weight, 130 pounds. 

The model you suggest is perfectly correct, 
but plain—rather too plain for this style of 
gown. Model 3522, page 231, Vogue, 8 
October, which mode will be much worn this 
spring, and would have the same effect as the 
one you suggest. Make it without the hip 
pieces. The stock could be black, and the 
vest like the sample you enclose. The skirt 
would look well cut in vandykes around the 
bottom with a ruffle of the brocade. See 
sitting figure in illustration, Private View, 
Vogue, April—or, if that 1s too elaborate, 
trim the skirt with black braid to match 
fronts. Or put two rows of one and one- 
half inch black satin ribbon a:ound the bot 
tom, to match stock and belt. 


898. Answer to R.S.V.P., Wedding 
Invitation. L. Y. N., Mass.—Kindly tell 
me through your very interesting and up-to- 
date paper, how to send regrets to an 
R.S.V.P. wedding invitation, whether by 
card or note, 

Answers to R. S. V. P. wedding invita- 
tions are usually by note in some such form as 
the following : 

Mr. and Mrs. regret that they 
will be unable to be present at the 
marriage of Mr. and Mrs. *s 
daughter, Tuesday, the — at — 
o'clock 








or 
Mr. and Mis. accept with 
pleasure Mr. and Mrs. kind 
invitation to be present at the mar- 
riage of their daughter, Tuesday 
the — at — o'clock. 


OVERHEARD AT THE PLAY- 
ERS’ CLUB 


A Rost Toque Beauty— 

**Do you know Muriel Marston ?”’ 
Hanpsome Actor— 

‘No, I regret to say I have not chat 
pleasure.”” 

*€Oh, really ! Well, let me tell you she 

is crazy about you. We both, think that 
when you come on in the second act of- 4 











Purrce Porrizs—Brown Eyes— 

** Do get me a little more claret-cup be- 
fore those men drink it all up. As I was 
saying, she is such a poseuse. I can’t stand 
her. Now look at her—was there ever 


Sweet Sixteen 1n Gray Frocx—Hart 
Wreatuep with Daisizs— 

‘* Isn’t she lovely? Whereis he? Oh, 
what a dear! I must get his photograph. 
Isn’t this the most fascinating place yeu ever 
dreamed of? I wouldn’t have missed it for 
the world. Come, let us make a rush for 
the ice cream while we have the chance.”” 





Two Provinci ats — 
“Is tat Sargent’s portrait of Jefferson 
the actor ?”” 
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66 Yes. No. 32.”” 

** What are those side things? Has he 
dressed his hair Pompadour? It looks that 
way. Well, of all things !”’ 


Viotet Eves—Brackx anp Waite Gown — 

**Now, pray don’t ask me to mount 
those stairs to gaze on relics when we have 
found such a delightful cosy corner. You 
may not know you are looking at a relict 
now, and you may not i 





SOME GRUMBLES 


OUR INABILITY TO GET UP ARTISTIC SHOWS 


He bilious observer was additionally 
I moved on the day of the great Grant 
demonstration in New York City, 
on 27 April, to expiess his surprise both at 
the lack of real pictu esqueness and artistic 
feeling in public demonstrations in this coun- 
try and at the sort of childish naiveté which 
prompts thousands of otherwise intelligent 
citizens to drop all their vocations and give 
themselves unlimited discomfort and fatigue 
to see other citizens riding and walking in 
the streets—a spectacle (if it can be so called), 
which they have all seen innumerable times 
before. The connection between this child- 
ish desire to see any kind of a show and the 
anxious business-ridden adult’s total inability 
to get up a picturesque show the critic said he 
could demonstrate, but that it was not worth 
the trouble. 


OUR FLAG INARTISTIC 


His captiousness embraced everything con- 
nected with this demonstration, from the 
tomb itself—borrowed from Hadrian’s mauso- 
leum—and the ineffective Stars and Stripes 
which floated over everything, down to the 
black and drab multitude which looked on. 
The Tomb, he granted, at least looks like a 
tomb, and when the equestrian statues which 
are to complete it are set up to relieve its dry- 
ness, and the monumental flight of steps 
descends to the Hudson, leaping the un- 
sightly railroad tracks with a brvad arch, it 
may be a fitting monument for the successful 
soldier it commemurates. The American 
flag, he contended, being a compromise and 
a numerical emblem, never had any artistic 
value in spite of its good color. A flag, the 
insignia of a nation’s greatness and invinci- 
bility, should be something very striking to 
the eye, threatening, mugnificent, almost 
barharic, like the red ‘* meteor flag’’ of 
England, or even the heavy broad stripes of 
the French and North German ensigns, or 
the very effective Japanese battle flag of the 
late war. The Stars and Stripes are just 
pretty. 

As to the parade, the citizen’s contingent, 
d stinguished and otherwise, the G. A. of the 
Republic and the **2,798 schoolboys in 
line °—they could a!l be dismissed at once 
ax of no possible value as a show, as a 
demonstration for the eye. The military 
part of the marchers alone remained, and this 
was certainly something, but not enough 
that seven or eight hours of fatigue should be 
devoted to it. American soldiery are much 
less interesting to see than European, both 
on material and physical grounds. Their 
uniforms are less varied and picturesque, the 
full dress helmet of the U.S. A. and the 
brown marching gaiters would make Achilles 
absurd; the spotty white trimmings of the 
infaxtry are as distracting to the eye as they 
would be fatal under fire; and the uneasy 
consciousness that these are not real soldiers 
(with the exception of the regulars) tends to 
destroy anything like that deep and very 
serious interest with which the anxious Euro- 
peans watch their conscripted legions. There 
is fortunately here no question of the national 
honor, or even existence, hanging absolutely 
on the efficacy of these bayonets. So that the 
bystander is reduced to the very familiar and 
time-worn sight of his grocer and his doctor 
and his Greek professor walking by in a cos- 
tame and a character that they will put off to 
morrow. None of these regiments have an 
historical existence of a century or two, and 
carry banners that stic the blood wich the 
names of great historic fights; there are no 
royal or princely honors or great international 
episodes inscribed on their records. The 
circumstance of great war is as absent as its 
pomp. Only there is a certain seeming, and 


the critic was forced to admit that in spite of 
himself there was something in the rap, rap 
of the drums, at the head of the serried 
doctors and grocers, which gave him an im- 
pulse. This much of the primal instinct— 
which is quite acceptable to art—he was glad 
he still possessed, but at the general second- 
hand character of the demonstration he shook 
his unpatriotic head. 


“7 WHAT THEY READ & 


OBSERVATIONS OF A BACHELOR, 
LOMBARD. 


His little book is pre‘aced by two very 

I laudatory recommendations by Max 

Nordau, to whom it is ded cated, 
and concluded by some information from E'a 
Wheeler Wilcox as to who Louis Lombard 
is. Dr. Nordau praises not cnly the 
present volume, but even more cordially two 
previous ones, Observations of a Traveler 
and Observations of a Musician. Mrs. Wil- 
cox tells us that the author is a traveled and 
cosmopolitan Frenchman, who completed 
his business education in the Columbia 
Law School of New York, and in 1889 
founded the Conservatory of Music and 
School of Languages and Elocution in Utica, 
N. Y. Being thus enlightened and advised, 
we turn to the somewhat cynical and defiant 
little preface, in which the writer hastens to 
assure us that he cares very little for our 
opinion and a great deal for his own—al 
though, ** Heaven knows, I have enough 
prejudices of my own’’—and that he pro- 
poses to speak out freely. The uncertainty 
of his standards is demonstrated by such rash 
statements as that * in literature a novel error 
is o‘ten better than a hackneyed truth,”” 

The range of his subjects is sufficiently 
wide —the morality of civilization as compared 
with that of savages; the stoutness with 
which all men (excepting clergymen, for 
whom it is not possible) should maintain the 
courage of their convictions ; the higher ed- 
ucation of women—in which his opinions, 
Nordau thinks, should be ‘* somewhat quali- 
fied’’ ; how to live philosophically ; and an 
undue proportion of reflections on matri- 
mony—a much larger proportion than the 
ordinary, philosophical, middle-aged bachelor, 
for whom he pretends to speak, gives to that 
problem. In fact, his philosophy throughout 
is scarcely expressed as that of this celibate 
should be—it is too uneasy, too self-assertive. 
not meliow He is evidently delighted with 
his cynical assertions; he is proud of them. 
This lack of comprehension of the mental 
attitude of the truely civilized bachelor is 
emphasized by such an astonishingly ignorant 
statement as this: ‘* Utilize the knowledge 
that the fumes of tobacco and alcohol, com- 
bined with the process of digesting a savory 
meal, make the mind drowsy and the body 
feeble !”’ 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the 
majority of his deductions are sound, and 
will be accepted generally by those whose 
spokesman he constitutes himself. There 
are more ** hackneyed truths ’’ than “ novel 
errors’’ in his conclusions. Undeterred by 
such terrible truths as that ‘‘of all heavy 
bodies, the heaviest is that of the woman we 
have ceased to love,’” he sums up the great 
question of bachelorhood by the opinion— 
with which most men will agree—that 
while celibacy is undoubtedly the sa‘er state 
in very many cases, and the happter—or the 
least unhapp:—in many, it cannot offer any- 
thing to compare with the happiness, the 
morality, the civilization of a truly happy 
marriage. (F. Tennyson Neely.) 


> 
BY LOUIS 


SNOBBISHNESS 
See following examples of snobbishness 


were sent in answers to Vogue's 
Open Question, and although the 
honorarium was awarded on 22 April, these 
instances are too characteris*ic to be omitted. 


No. 40 
Mrs. Smith, a very wealthy and cultivated 
woman of a certain town in Virginia, although 
well received in New York, as well as in a 
number of Southern cities, had never been 
able to become a leader at home, chiefly 
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owing to the fact of the jealousy of the little 
inner circle there, whose members could not 
also indulge in Doucet gowns and a footman. 

Mrs, Let and Mrs, Randow, two of the 
most haughty of this clique, had not only 
accepted Mrs Smith’s invitation for a house 
party at her country home on the James 
River, but prolonged their stay beyond the 
two weeks for which they were invited. 

After their hostess returned to town, she 
gave a din ier and a theatre party in honor of 
Marquis » including both Mrs. Let and 
Mrs, Randow among her guess. Both in- 
vitations were promptly accepted, but, after 
enjoying the delicacies of her cuisine, both of 
her guests of the summer presented eather slim 
excuses, and begged to be excused from rhe 
remainder of the entertainment. 

Mrs. Smith’s dinne. and bouquets of roses 
were quite delightful; but tosit in her box 
at the theatre and be her friends before tle 
public—that was another matter. 





No. 41 


There is a family now living in one of our 
large Eastern cities, which altogether fulfils 
our idea of ** parvenu.’” The father, an ab- 
solutely illiterate man, made his money in a 
large Nevada mine. The mother was like 
the father, of the uneducated Irishtype. ‘The 
children were educated in Europe, and the 
mother and they developed into snobs of the 
first rank. 

A few years ago we met them aga‘n, and 
comm: nt: d upon their return to this country 
and asked them how they hked it? One of 
the daughters said : *‘ Really the United States 
is not fit to live in since theie is a diaper in 
the Cabinet.”’ 

The remark referred to John Wannamaker, 
then Postmaster General. All the sisters 
agreed thoroughly with the first one’s remark. 

If any subscriber to Vogue has a better 
sample of snobbishness, he certainly deserves 
the twenty dollars. 

Respectfully yours, 


No. 42 


The worst cases of snobbishness I know of 
are the slights put upon their pocr relatives 
by arich family in N 0 

The poorer relatives are equally refined and 
better educated, but they are ignored for 
people of money, fancied influence in the 
social world, and such as have newspaper 
fame ; kindsed family feeling, family pride 
** noblesse oblige’’ mean nothing. Togive 
pont to my assertion, here is an illustration : 
A poorer (not poor) cousin died, who had 
worked f..r his rich uncle all his life, and been 
used as a convenience by many of the uncle’s 
family. 

Instead of being saddened by the misfortune 
of the man and his family, the wealthy re- 
la‘ives took the night of his funeral to havea 
family reunion, and from that time on gave 
dinners and dances to their wondering friends, 
with great display of wealth and gl tter, 
tota'ly ignoring the passng on of a pour 
human soul, a kinsman. 

Had he been rich sackcloth and ashes 
would not have sufficed tc show their respect 
to his memory. M. 





No. 43 


A and B are acquaintances of long-stand- 
ing, both residing in this city. 

Ais much better endowed with worldly 
goods than B ; but B’s friends think B more 
fortunate than A in culture, refinemen:, etc. 

Upon a meeting of the two the day atter 
Thanksgiving, B asked A how he spent the 
day. 

A replied: ** Oh, we dined at a vey swell 
restaurant on Blank Street—Dash & Co's. 
I suppose you don’t know where that is?’ 
*¢ Eurt.”” 


No. 44 


A young woman of common parentage, 
recently socially elevated by marriage to a 
club man, was being entertained at a dinner 
party by a friend of her husband. On being 
asked by her host if a certain man that had 
befriended her in her githhvod was a relative, 
she answered: **Oh no; only a connection 
of the other branch of my family He is in 
trade, you know.”’ 


DESCRIPTION OF COSTUMES 
FROM MODEL DOLL SHOW 


SHOWN ON MIDDLE PAGES OF THIS ISSUE 


41. MULLER. Lapiss’ Huntine Cos. 
tume. Pink hunting coat, blue skirt, Tat- 
tersall waistcoat, and red and white stock. 
Har by Dunlap. Shoes by Arnuld. Saddlery 
by Martin & Martin. 


53. TWYEFFORT. Huntinc Cos- 
Tume. Pink trock coat, striped wai-tcoat, 
white buckskin breeches, and white stock, 
Hat by Youmans. Boots by Slatir. Sad- 
dlery by Martin & Martin. 


65. ROSSBERG. Creen Broanctotu 
ripinG Hasit. Double breasted white duck 
wai,tcoat, open cutaway coat with buttons, 
with lapels and coat back. Linen choker 
and white sarin tie, Patent leather boots 
Patent riding skirt, cut with an opening to 
admit the pommel of the saddle under the 





knee. Silk hat by Youmans. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Fngagement, Marriage and Death 


notices for publicatior in Vogue, Thurs- 
day, should arrive at the Head Office 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, by now 
Monday of the same week. 


B. Altmank Go. 


Millinery Dep't. 


FIRST FLOOR 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF UN- 
TRIMMED HATS, BONNETS 
AND TOQUES FOR LADIES, 
MISSES AND CHILDREN. 
SAILOR, TRAVELLING AND 
BICYCLING HATS. JET AND 
FANCY STRAW BONNETS 
AND TRIMMING. ORNAMENTS 
IN JET, RHINESTONE AND 
FANCY EFFECTS. FLOWERS, 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEA- 
THERS, WINGS, BIRDS, AT- 
GRETTES, ETC. 
ALSO 


Children’s Trimmed Hats. 


ENTRANCES, 18th St. , 19th St. and 6th Ave. 
18th St. Elevated Station 
NEW YORK 
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the fact that 
the Columbia 
belongs to the 
limited and 
distinguished 
class of great 
mechanical 
creations. 
Why not get 
the best. 
POPE uFG. CO., 

Hartford, Conn 

Send 2 cent Stamp 
for Catalogue. 


“TARITORDS, $60, $55, $50, $45." 














CAN YOU SLEEP? 


Homely language, like a 
homely girl, may be so illumin- 
ated by direct intelligence as to 
become positively fascinating. 
When we say, “I’ve had a good 
nap”, it’s homely, but my, 
doesn’t it mean a lot! 

Many can’t sleep—don’t even 
know what a good nap is. 
\ These weary ones toss, turn, and 

OF Nv | agonize, wear out their brains 
Sz» to and bodies,—a useless waste of 
SERIES [| BERTY ( ~~ . energy and life, 

tT ph Pabst Malt Extract, the “Best” 
1776 I Tonic will bring sleep to you— 
you will nestle to slumber like a 
tired child. Take a glass just be- 
fore going to bed, and in ten min- 
utes you will drowsily go to Slum- 
berland. After a week or so, 
sleep will come naturally,and you 

won't need the Tonic. 

Health, strength and mental 
calmness come also to help the 
weak, the weary and the heavy- 
laden, for 


PABST MALT EXTRACT 
IS 
THE “BEST” TONIC, 

















NEVER FAILS TO INSURE 
SLEEP. 

My wife being in a ew state of health 
has received marked benefit from Pabst 
Malt Extract. It never fails to secure a 
a night’s sleep for her when she takes it, 
from being tired and nervous. 

J. H. SHERMAN, M. D. 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 10th, 1896. 
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